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WHERE SHALL I BUILD? 
One of the greatest mistakes made by the 
majority of Western farmers is, that they do 
not give due care and deliberation to selecting 


a building site for the “New House.” If the 
new home is to be made from the foundation 
up; that is, if the settler has selected a new 
piece of land and makes a commencement, 
moving his family right along, they are gener- 
ally weary with travel, and so is the team, when 
they reach the land selected. If on the prairie, 
a sheltered spot with perhaps a Tew scattering 
trees, if possible, near water, is selected (and 
very properly too) where the wagon, which, for 
the present, has to serve as sleeping room, par- 
lor, kitchen and all—is drawn up. A temporary 
and very primitive structure is raised (we have 
seen it made out of a few boards for the sides, 
and shingled with prairie hay), and here the 
family abide until lumber can be procured and 
a little house erected. Just here we wish to 
make a point. The spot selected for the house 
has frequently no other recommendation than 
that it is near the shanty where the new settler 
first stopped. There are many considerations 
which should be weighed in the selection of a 
building site. Among the sanitary considera- 
tion, are fresh air and pure water; one isa 
natural privilege, the other, if not so, may be 
procured by art. Next, are facilities of roads 
(as yet undetermined perhaps); nearness of 
wood for fencing, fuel and for economic reasons; 
the best possible sub-divisions of the farm for 
fields, garden and orchard; the facilities for 
securing crops; the saving and distribution of 
manures, and many minor considerations. 

If we were to make a new homestead, we 
would proceed something after this manner ; 
Supposing the land to be located near some 
timber, or in the edge of it—and such would 
be our selection if we had a choice—we would 
have the land surveyed, or, at least, find the 
corners of our lot ; then we would take a general 
survey ; and, knowing, or scheming, the proba- 
ble points of travel, would make the best cal- 
culation possible for the public highway; and 
we would, as much as we had opportunity, 
travel where we wished the road to be, even 
though it might be a little out of our way some 


times. If we had a quarter section of land, we 





would make calculations for five divisions: we 
would have three forty acre lots, one twenty 
acre lot, and the last twenty acres we would 
devote to orchard, garden, pasture and the lot 
and yards containing buildings, &c. All things 
being equal, we would select the highest point 
for the house, barn and orchard, because, at 
this point we have purest air, and for the or- 
chard a locality freer from late or early frost. 
While it 1s true that large bodies of water area 
protection against frost—small streams, sloughs 
and springy places, attract frost, and are also, 
especially if sluggish, the hot-beds of malaria. 
Of course, if we could find a spring of pure 
water rising so high as to be beyond these mias- 
matic influences, we would certainly build near 
enough to reap the advantages afforded by such 
a blessing. The first land we would break up 
would be that lying East of the buildings, ex- 
cept a strip for fence rows ; because the prevail- 
ing winds being from the South-west, the efflu- 
via arising from decaying vegetation on the 
new breaking, would be carried away from us. 
Of course the orchard site, if it happen to lay to 
the West, must be broken up at all hazards. 
We would, however, prefer a Northern or North- 
eastern exposure for the orchard. We have 
nothing to fear in the West from blasting East 
winds, which are fatal to the fruit crop in the 
East. We would never calculate to builda 
house Jess than twenty rods distant from the high- 
way, nor would we for a moment think of build- 
ing the house on the one side and the barn on 
tke other side of the main road, or of allowing 
our cattle to make a yard of the public highway, 
where the first heavy shower would be likely 
to carry off the most of the manure, and where 
all the balance would be wasted at any rate, 
and be sure to be a nuisance to every passing 
stranger or visiting friend. 

It would be a pleasure to us to spin out these 
suggestions, if we could hope that any consid- 
erable number of our readers would be inter- 
ested or benefitted ; but prudence dictates that 
for the present we must stop, not without a 
promise that we will resume the subject if re- 
quired. 


~~ 





Porators.—Mr. Colman: I would be glad to 
have some of your readers tell us something 
about the best way of raising potatoes, and the 
best. varieties to plant. J.H.H. 

Cape Girardeau, Mo. 
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[Written for Colman’s Rural World.] 

Early and Late, New and Old Pota- 

toes; Humbugs. 

The fever is up and running high on the po- 
tato; and now is just the time for you to get 
badly bit, in buying seed potatoes of the East- 
ern seedsmen. 

Gregory is offering a new one ; Heffron is of- 
fering a new one; Hovey & Co. advertise a new 
one; Mr. Breeze, on the prestige of the Early 
Rose—he being the originator—has a new one 


also. 
Reader, when you begin to see reports in the 


papers, that this man has bought a few bushels 
of these new potatoes, at from $80 a bushel to 





$200 a bushel, be shy —there is dishonesty in 
the transaction somewhere. And no greater) 
humbug has ever, in our judgment, been put 
upon the people, than the Early Rose—we 
mean forthe price it was sold at. We bought 
a few pounds at the rate of $140a bushel; gave 
them a great deal of care ; got no more potatoes, 
and no earlier, and not as good quality as the 
old Mercer or Early Goodrich. We believe the 
latter will prove to be the Earlier variety every 
year ; while we were told this Early Rose was 
from two to three weeks earlier. 

A large number of varieties from England, 
claiming great excellence; among them the 
Early Race Horse—which we hope will soon 
run out of the country ; for, if the race in it is 
for earliness, or quality, it is now distanced ; if 
racing for the palm of least potatoes for seed 
planted--then it has distanced all competitors. 

We have bought everything offered, of the 
potato kind, to get the best ; and are fully satis- 
fied with Early White Sprout, Early Goodrich, 
New White Peach Blow, Mercer and Jackson 
White. Any farmer, planting these, will have 
early and late; good yield; good quality; and 
little if any disease at all. 

From dear experience, I can willingly part 
with Coppermine, Cuzco, Early Cottage, Andes, 
Amazon, Garnet Chili, Calico, Monitor, Orono, 
Titicaca and Early Rose, with all the batch of 
English Seedlings. 

In the meantime, experiments will go on, 
and there will be great improvements made in 
the potato; and old varieties will be offered 
under new names; worthless new ones will ap- 
pear, and command a large price ; and the good 
people will be ready to bite again. Concorp. 


——_—_—_—_—_——_ 
THE DIEHL WHEAT. 

Cot. Cotman: In answer to‘'Farmer,” Hills- 
boro, Ill., No. 7 of Rural World, I would say . 
One of my neighbors procured one peck of the 
celebrated Diehl] wheat two years ago last fall. 
Result: One head of very nice, plump wheat, to 
twenty or moreofcheat. I urged him to make 
another trial. Saved and sowed all he could 
glean—about one peck. Result of trial No. 2, 
about the same as that of No. 1. 

The Dieh] wheat was as clean as extra pains 
could make it, and sowed in the best part of 
the field, at the same time and nearly surround- 
ed by the common wheat ; with which no pains 
were taken to cleanse from cheat; yet the 
Dieh!] was nearly all cheat, while the common 
(I think Early May) was very free indeed from 





This experiment, with many other strong| 
facts, is very strong proof with me that wheat! 
will turn to cheat. I know nothing of the, 
Treadwell. W.T.L., Oconee, Shelby Co. Til. 


THE SCAB IN SHEEP. 

Having had inquiries from some of our sub- 
scribers about the above-named disease, we make 
the following extracts from Randall’s Practical 
Shepherd : 

The scab is a cutaneous disease, analogous to 
the mange in horses and the itch in men. It is 
caused and propagated by a minute insect, the 
acarus. M. Walz, a German veterinarian, who 
has thrown great light on the habits of these 
parasites, says: 

“Ifone or more female acari are placed on 
the wool of a sound sheep, they quickly travel 
to the root of it, and bury themselves in the 
skin, the place at which they penetrated being 
searcely visible, or only distinguished by a min- 
ute red point. On the tenth or twelfth day a 
little swelling may be detected with the finger, 
and the skin changes its color, and bas a green- 
ish-blue tint. The pustuleis now rapidly formed, 
and about the sixteenth day breaks, and the 
mothers again appear, with their little ones at- 
tached to their feet, and covered by a portion of 
the shell of the egg from which they have just 
escaped. These little ones immediately set to 
work and penetrate the neighboring skin, and 
bury themselves beneath it, and find their proper 
nourishment, and grow and propagate, until the 
poor animal has myriads of them to prey on 
him, and it is not wonderful that he should 
speedily sink. Some of the male acari were 
placed on the sound skin of a sheep, and they, 
too, burrowed their way and disappeared for 
awhile, and the pustule in due time arose, but 
the itching and the scab soon disappeared with- 
out the employment of any remedy.” 

The female acarus brings forth from eight to 
fifteen young at a litter. 

The scab is thought often to be produced 
spontaneously, in England, by mismanagement 
of various kinds, such as ‘‘bad keep, starvation, 
hasty driving, dogging, and exposure afterward 
to cold and wet;” and it spreads rapidly by 
contagion. It is very prevalent there, and an 
nually causes an immense loss in the wool and 
flesh of the British flocks. In the United States 
it 1s comparatively little known, and so far as I 
am able to learn, never originates spontaneously. 
It is a singular fact that short-wooled sheep, 
like the Merino, are much less subject to its at- 
tacks, and this is probably one reason for its 
little comparative prevalence in the United 
States. Mr. Youatt observes: 

“The old and unhealthy sheep are first at- 
tacked, and long-wooled sheep in preference to 
the short; a healthy, short-wooled sheep will 
long bid defiance to the contagion, or probably 
escape it altogether.” 

It spreads from individual to individual, and 
from flock to flock, not only by means of direct 
contact, but by the acari left on posts, stones, 
and other substances, against which diseased 
sheep have rubbed themselves. Healthy sheep 





turned on pastures previously occupied by scabby 
sheep, though some considerable time may have 
elapsed since the departure of the latter. 

The sheep laboring under the scab is exceed- 
ingly restless. It rubs itself with violence 
against trees, stones, fences, &c. It scratches 
itself with its feet, and bites its sores, and tears 
off its wool with its teeth. As the pustules are 
broken, their matter escapes, and forms scabs 
covering red, inflamed sores. The sores con- 


stantly extend, increasing the misery of the 

tortured animal. 

and soon perishes. 
The following isthe remedy recommended by 


If unrelieved, it pines away 


are therefore liable to contract the malady if} ¢ 







sheep (for it is very infectious ;) 1 then cut of 
the wool as far as the skin feels hard to the 
finger; the scab is then washed with soap-sudg, 
and rubbed hard with a shoe-brush, so ag to 
cleanse and break the scab. I always keep for 
this use a decoction of tobacco, to which | add 
one-third by measure of the lye of wood ashes, 
as much bog’s lard as will be dissolved by the 
lye, a small quantity of tar from the tar bucket 
which contains grease, and about one-eighth of 
the whole by measure of spirits of turpentine, 
This liquor is rubbed upon the part infected, and 
spread to a@ little distance round it, in three 
washings, with an interval of three days each, 
I have never failed in this way to effect a cure 
when the disorder was only partial. * * + 
I can not say whether it would cure a sheep in. 
fected so as to lose half its fleece.” 

The following remedies are much used jn 

Great Britain: 
No. 1.—Dip thesheep in an infusion of arsenic, 
in the proportion of half a pound of arsenic to 
twelve gallonsof water. The sheepshould pre 
viously be washed in soap and water. The in. 
fusion must not be permitted to enter the mouth 
or nostrils. 

No. 2.—Take common mercurial ointment; 
for bad cases, rub it down with three times its 
weight of lard—for ordinary cases, five times its 
weight of lard. Rub a little of this ointment 
into the head of the sheep. Part the wool » 
as to expose the skin in a line from the head to 
the tail, and then apply a little of the ointment 
with the finger the whole way. Make a similar 
furrow and application on each side, four inches 
from the first, and so on over the whole body, 
The quantity of ointment (after being com pound- 
ed with the lard) should not exceed two ounces; 
and considerably less will genera:ly suffice. A 
lamb requires but one-third as much as a grown 
sheep. ‘This will generally cure, but if the sheep 
should continue to rub itself, a lighter applica 
tion of the same should be made in ten days. 





sama —->~e7- 
Illinois Industrial University Lectures. 

Lecture by H.C. Freeman, on the soils of 
Illinois. He first defined tbe soil in the language 
of Webster: ‘The outer crust of the earth- 
Soils are disintegrated rock. They are formed 
by moisture and the action of the elements upo 
them. 

Mr. Freeman divided the soils into alluvium, 
terrace, loess, drift and tertiary formations. The 
com ponent parts of these were life given to plants. 
Next he pointed out the different localities 
where these soils prevailed. Then the sand 
regions, the boulders, the crystalized lime-stone: 
making the lime-stone marble of this State. 

He next presented a profile of the Illnois 
Central Railroad survey, from which the gener! 
surface of the whole State was represented. li 
appeared from this map that the highest points 
of the State are Bloomington and the region 
north of Mendota. It rises 600 and 700 fee 
above low water mark at Cairo. 

The hills of Alton are loess. The second 
bottoms of the rivers are terrace, and next (0 
that the alluvial formation. Lower down ani 
older than all three-four stratas are the drift 
formation. The loess is a deposit of water; the 
alluvium is a decomposition of vegetable, shell 


c. 

Nexthe spoke of yellow clay and mould. Dy 
a cistern 16 feet on his farm, 600 feet abore 
Cairo It was homogeneous soil. His neighor 
dug a well and found his soil homogeneous » 
feet deep, and then a foot of sub-soil. He dug 
up a peach tree for this well and found the 100 
19 feet perpendicularly of uniform size to thi 
depth. In conclusion he said the study of the 
soil of Illinois would employ some smart, inte 
ligent men a lifetime to ¢lucidate it. We doo! 
know the hundredth part of what we ought 
know of the surface alone. The toughness af 
the prairie will lie two or three years unpulve™ 
ized. Many questions were asked about the 








cheat, 


Chancellor Livin ston:— “First, I separate the 


soils and answered by Mr. Freeman. 
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‘poate expect — a ee — to affect | never more flattering—we speak now of that) be used) and has it all ready the first mo- 
regiou ange y od. ‘ce . Se ype oe tne section of Illinois traversed by the St. Louis|™eot when it may be sown, he is not very like- 
1 feet ge demand, tne sea ; ’ . . , ly to be behind his work, except to drive it, in- 
ee that tl il d } ] he|and Chicago road. We failed to notice any 
at they will soon draw their supply from the wietteies da hi if by bi k. Wh 
‘ad harvest of countries nearer at hand. fields of winter rye. ARS GF SEG GHTSw RNS Oy Saar: _ 
a t0 It is true wheat is very low; too lowin com-| There are quite a number of cattle feeding in| * ™ hauls his plows to the shop to be sbarp- 
ro and parison oc yee Se mar maa ' = what can |the vicinity of Broadland, Ill., but they looked | "ed in po he mnie poanggs = hos. spring 
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rilt y Sxpecs, rota : t g k 1en & Man 
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| abel if it should advance a little, the grain held by| flesh; and, if kept until June or July, they ed, he studies economy and calculates the 
— warehousemen would be rushed into market, and | will doubtless furnish good beef—but not &| yajue of dollars and cents, &c., &e. 
|. Dug ~ a quantities that would oa pouring 10 | great quantity per head. But, there must be—| Now, a little story with a moral: Once upon 
- a uly Ge den as ons oe vee nay, there is—a better way than to throw feed|a time a — went —e for a eee 
si ghbor ’ + | purpose. e came upon a large estate: there 
a 19 low price, we fear, would become lower. We on the ground to be oe read and tcompes _ were many men and many teams to work; or 
Je dug would not force our opinion upon others, or insist |the mud by the stock driving each other. This,| -oiher they were just quitting work. ‘The pro- 
he root a a are right, but we at pon think that! we claim, is doing ill, and poor economy. We!|prietor was berating his hired man because he 
to that ge aa ee ee pina certainly saw it done. had left the hempen traces of the harness ex- 
of the rmers ell ou eat now, ce Corn cribs are vet pretty fell and theesands posed to the rain ; the traces had become hard 
, intel enough of it fo enable us who are in debt, to pay | Riis af apothg * | ; tl 4 and stiff and were injured for present use at 
« don't up and to procure what is necessary for our own] of bushels of corn are piled up along the road.|jeast. The collector hearing the reprimand, 
ight 10 comfort and that of those dependent upon us. | We are glad to see it, but sorry that—at least) became down-bearted, and feared that from 
ness 0! Cuntivator. at one point—it was evidently intended to be|such a close man as this seemed to be, nothin 
P y . B 
ag? We clip the above trom the Western Farmer,| made into an “enemy that steals away maa’s — ng hinge) os ae ps bar wan 
a as bearing very directly upon a point of great ine” i ne et ee re er oe _ re 
“eth g 7 rd pon ap great| brains” and degrades him below the brute. was his surprise to receive a very large donation. 
portance to our readers. One man was plowing—turning over sward| Waste brings want; economy, thrift and the 
The advice given is wholesome. It is better} ground, intended no doubt for a crop of corn,| means of doing good. 
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Surprise and Swedish Oats. 

Eps. Rurat Wortp: Last season I purchased 
the Surprise oats from the originator and sowed 
them in the same soil with the Swedish and 
common oats. They both grew well, made very 
high, strong, coarse straw, with long, very 
chaffy heads; but the grain did not hold out as 
well as I expected. 

The grain was large and soft, and the straw 
valueless. Fine, bright oat straw, is about as 
good as hay, and in mixed chop-feed [ think 
it quite as good; but, those tall, coarse stalks, 
no animal will eat, unless forced by sheer star- 
I much prefer the common oat at the 
FARMER. 


vation. 
present prices of both. 
= - —>or-- ~— 
TEXAS CATTLE FEVER. 

Mr. Epiror: Noticing in your Western pa- 
pers that much is said upon the subject of the 
Texas cattle disease—I suspect that it is much 
the same that happened in this vicinity, when- 
ever a drove of beef cattle were brought u» 
from the wire grass counties, about the years 
1841 and 1842—for then, whenever a drove 
came along a road, the cattle all along the line 
would become sick, and often die. That dis- 
ease was called murrain; and, to prevent the 
local stock taking the disease, all animals were | 
kept off from the line of road for a few days 
after the drove passed. That soon had the ef. 
fect to lessen the chances for taking the disease, 
which was taken by eating grass and buds that 
had been breathed upon by the lower country 
cattle. There has been nothing of it for years 


past in this section. W.B. 
+ eo 
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From Ranpoutrn Co., Mo.—Mr. N. J. Colman: 
We had a snow storm last night. Snow fell 6 
inches deep. Our wheat in this section has 
had a very hard time, as we have had a very 
wet winter. Some wheat looked as if it were 


dead. Most people thought it was winter- 
killed. But a few warm days last week made 


it change its appearance very much. It began 

to look quite green. The farmers here are be- 

ginning to use the drill, and I notice all wheat 

sowed that way has stood the winter much the 

best. There was double the wheat sown here 

than ever before. R. P. R, Milton, Feb. 20th. 
_ TN 

From Garnett, Kans.—Eds. Rural World: 
Being absent from my home in Missouri, and 
deprived of the perusal of your valuable paper, 
I thought it would not be out of place to say 
something about Kansas. It is certainly a 
great country for farming and stock raising. 
Stock of different kinds are still subsisting on 
the range without feed, and doing well. 

The greatest difficulty the farmer has to en- 
counter here is, the scarcity of timber; yet it is 
wasted by many as though it were of no value. 
The drouth was severe in most of the locali- 
ties in Southern Kansas last season. ‘The 
grasshoppers destroyed a great quantity of the 
tall wheat in the Neosho Valley ; they are still 
to be found in great numbers lying dead over 
the fields, having deposited their eggs in the 
earth. The prospect for the coming wheat 
crop is not very flattering in this vicinity. 

Since November, we have had a great quan- 
tity of rain. I think the soil of this country is 
highly productive, especially the valley lands. 
Kansas is rapidly developing its agricultural 
resources, and bids fair to become one of the 
foremost Scates in the Union. G.W.f. 

Feb. Sth. 
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Extra Native Cows.—Mr. A. G. Dimmick, 








of Walden, Vt., m: og from two native cows, 
ifrom April Ist to Jan. Ist, 480 pounds of butter, 


We are most gratified to hear that the wheat; which he sold for $192, at an av erage of forty 


crop in Middle Tennessee presents a magnificent| cents per pound. 


appearance. 


Whose pure bloods can boast 
of better dairy qualities ? 








The Ayrshire cow shown 
in the engraving, bears the 
name of “Daisy,” and is the 
property of Messrs. Wool- 
cott & Campbell, New York 
Mills, N. Y. 

We have spoken in late 
issues of the Rural World 
as to the merits of the Ayr- 
shire cattle, and simply give 
the illustration of another 
celebrated animal of this 
breed. 

—_——_ 0--————_ 

To Remove tHe Taste or 
Woop.—A New keg, churn, 
bucket, or other wooden ves- 
sel, will generally commun- 
icate a disagreeable taste to 
anything that is put into It. 
To prevent this inconveni- 
ence, first scald the vessel 
well with boiling water, let- 
ting the water remain in it 
until cold; then dissolve 
some pearlash or soda in 
lukewarm water, adding a 
little lime to it; wash the 
inside of the vessel well with 
this solution. Afterwards ~~ 
scald it well with hot water, == 
and rinse with cold water be- 
fore youuseit. The reason 
for this is, the ready com- 
bination of resinous matter 
with alkalines to form com- 
pounds soluble in alcohol. 


AYRSHIRE COW “DAISY. a 





vhe Apiary. 
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Bees Gathering Poisoned Honey. 

Cot. Couman: On page 101, G. B.S. says; 
“It is not our opinion that bees gather or make 
any honey that will poison them.” 

On atime many years ago, in Ohio, there 
was a large breadth of tobacco raised in our 
neighborhood. That fall, honey was so strong. 
ly impregnated with tobacco taste, that it 
would make any one eating of it, sick ; and 
nearly all the bees died off before spring. G, 
B. S. is certainly very indefinite in his directions 
for teeding bees. W. TB: 

Oconee, Shelby Co., I/l. 


see 


ANOTHER HONEY PLANT. 

A short time ago Dr. Devron, of New Orleans, 
sent us some dried specimens of a ‘* new black 
bee plant,” which Prof. Porter, of La Fayette 
College, Pa., identified as Lythrum alatum, 
Pursh, ‘ native of the United States, growing 
west and south.” It is a species of Loosestrife 
which we have nowhere seen enumerated among 
honey-yielding plants. Dr. Devron writes, “it 
is a native perennial plant, which I haveallowed 
to grow in my garden for the last two years, 
though very common in our vacant lots and 
fields. It is a honey-plant—for bees cover it 
from morn to night, carrying from it no pollen, 
A strange peculiarity about itis, that 1t is visited 
by almost all the honey-loving insects, even to 
the house-fly, but never by an Italian bee or a hy- 
brid of the same, though growing in front of hives 
containing this variety of the bee.” 

It is well known that the Italian bee visits 
many plants and flowers not frequented by the 
common bee; and it was supposed to be, in that 
respect, peculiarly privileged, as enjoying supe- 
rior advantages in having a wider range of re- 
sources at command. Here, however, the case 
is gravely altered, and this is the first instance 
that we know of, where the Italians avoid a plant 
visited by common bees. Isit from mere indif- 
ference or from positive repugnance? And are 
there ony or many more cases 28 of such avoidance? 
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Horse Department. _ 


HORSE GOSSIP. 

Good horsemen have often said that the color 
of a horse is of no importance ; yet we see that 
the fastest runner, the fastest trotter, and the 
fastest pacer, of their day, had each a blaze in 
the face and four white feet-—Lexington, Dexter 
and Pocahontas were colored in this way. 

Col. Bailey Peyton has sold his fine horse 
Rousseau, to a gentleman near the Tennessee 
line, for $1,600. 

Several of the agricultural associations in 
the East have agreed on a change of the horse 
part of their programme for the coming season, 
and will not give any prizes for trotting horses. 
An Iowa association has also done the same 
thing. This is what might have been expected; 
for, whenever any custom or fashion becomes 
so popular that the masses adopt it, secession is 
sure to follow, and something new will be attem pt- 
ed, Some sort of a horse will always be popular 
inthis country, and either the Velocipede, Wes- 
ton’s horse, or some other style of horse, will 
be the rage soon—may-be the fine, showy blood 
horse with the saddle will be the next step 
fashion will take; or, probably, the gay and 
handsome harness horse trained for pleasure 
driving, will supersede the plug-ugly fast goer. 
Be this as it may, the b’hoys have got a terri- 
ble set back by the new rule of the Massachu- 
setts and Iowa fair people. 

Pat Malloy has returned from New Orleans, 
where he met with a serious hurt, and will be 
put in the stud at the stables of his owner, in 
thiscounty. Capt. Hutchinson has sent hisGlen- 
dower filly to the South to be prepared for the 
two-year stakes at Saratoga. 

The breeders of thorough-bred horses are 
giving their attention this season principally to 
Lightning, Jack Malone, War Dance, Uncle 
Vic and Vandal—all of whom are stone blind, 
just like Lexington. What will be the effect 
on the blood stock of this country, by breeding 
tothe selections named? Any man with a 
grain of sense can understand—just as well 
breed to the commonest scalawag and expect to 
get a race horse, as to breed to blind thorough. 
breds and expect to get colts with good eyes,— 
This class of breeders may as well haul down 
their flag which bears the inscription “‘improve- 
ment of the horse,” and run up the genuine 
color inscribed, ‘to win money.” No man 
ever bred to Lexington for any other purpose 
than to win money. Alexander was opposed 
‘ogambling. He never bought pools ‘nor bet on 
4 race; yet he held the highest trump in the 
tacing deck, and dealt out for big pay to others 
Whose object was to win. 

Keene Richard is pressing the claims of War 
Dance, with much success, for the consideration 
of breeders of racing stock. The sire and dam 
ofthis horse were both blind, and of course 
his eyes are in the dark; but, it is expected 
his colts will do to win money with, and hence 
thedemand for them. The trotting breeders, 
also, have a great fancy for certain blind stal- 
lions, Excelsior was lately brought to this 
State from Illinois where he had been in the 
stud for some years. This horse is as blind as 
& bat and was made so by his sire, who lost 





his eyes in the prime of life. If breeding is 


‘| continued for a few years more as it has been 


in the past—with no other aim than to produce 
horses to win money with—the stock of this 
country will become worthless. I hope the 
agricultural associations everywhere will con- 
sider this matter properly, and exclude all 
horses, whose sire or dam is unsound, from com- 
peting for prizes. The Legislatures of the 
States should also revoke the charters (granted 
to associations for the improvement of the horse) 
of every one that encourages the breeding of 
unsound horses, by giving premiums or purses 
for the fastest, regardless of every other con- 
sideration. Every body would be benefitted 
then, except the owners of blind stallions.— 
These men would of course feel hurt in the 
pocket, but the stock interests of this country 
would be greatly benefitted, and that is what 
the associations are chartered for. GossIrrer. 

—_—__—_+>-0-e 

HORSE COLLARS. 

Eps. Runa Wortp: For the last few years 
I have been much interested in raising and 
breaking young horses. The effect of collars 
galling has given me much trouble. Lately I 
have noticed with pleasure the substitution of 
the “breast-strap,”’ for the heavy collar in light 
harness. 

I was much interested, while in St. Louis 
lately, on observing the breast-strap in use on 
horses drawing the street cars, and would like 
very much to hear the opinions of your several 
readers upon this collar question. 

I read somewhere of Basswood collars and 
of plaited straw collars, and wish to know— 
first, if any one of these is better than another? 
and, second, if the breast-strap can be used to 
advantage in heavy hauling—as in farm wag- 
ons and the plow? A Farmer. 


Answers to Correspondents. 
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From Henry Co., Mo.—N. J. Colman: Wehave 
had very fine weather for the last two weeks, but on 
the 21st it turned cold and got colder every day until 
to-day (Feb. 23). Yesterday and last night it snowed 
about 4 inches; it moderated this evening. 

One of your correspondents says that there are at 
least 80 acres of wheat sowed on every farm in Henry 
county. It may be in his neighborhood, but not on 
the south side of Grand river—we average not more 
than 25 acres per farm. 

I want to set out an orchard on prairie—will some 
of your readers tell me whether it will do, and whether 
young or old trees are best? I intend to get 3 and 4 
year old trees. G. F. K. 





Eps. Rurau Wortp: Please inform me whether or 
no one may venture to make a celery plantation on 
river-bottom land. If there should be a fall freshet, 
will the overflow of 3 or 4 days destroy the crop? 
Also, which of the manures of commerce, is best to use 
for this crop ? and which the best to use for cauliflower 
on upland clay soil? 2. d. Ht. 

AnswerR—We cannot recommend any land subject 
to overflow as a suitable place for a celery plantation 
—the overflow would ruin the crop. From our ex- 
perience with commercial manures, we could not re- 
commend any, except Guano, and that would be too 
expensive. 





Eps. Rurat Wortp: Would the application of com- 
mon salt to the garden have a tendency to retard the 
growth and production of some species of vegetables 
and plants, whilst it might have an increasing effect 
upon other varieties? J.W.H., Verona, Mo. 

AnsweR—Salt is an excellent fertilizer. On some 
crops, as Asparagus, Sea Kale, Spinach, &c.,'it is really 
invaluable. Applied tothe soilin moderate quantities, 


it does not injure vegetation. We have found it aid 
in killing out Dock, &c., by cutting off the top and 
applying salt on to the portion left in the ground, 
while the cut was fresh. 

Con. Corman: I am a farmer—“an honest tiller of 
the soil,” I hope; but, like many others, do not do the 
soil justice—which may seem to be a contradiction. 
We had hardly an average crop in this vicinity. Corn 
was very light and imperfect (the very early corn) — 
most of it is now cribbed. Hemp grown on hemp- 
land, is very good, yields well and of a fine quality— 
but it don’t pay. The prospect for wheat is very flat- 
tering indeed. We have no fears of anything but the 
rust, and the scarcity of labor for barvesting. Oats 
was very good, though the straw was very short. Oats 
are not a profitable crop for market; yet for feeding, 
they are unequalled by any other grain. 

With a few questions I will close: 1. What are the 
most profitable varieties of apples in central Mo. for 
marketing and shipment? 2. What is the best cure 
for weak eyes in horses or mules, resulting from hard 
work? 3. Which do you think would pay best, a 
stock farm, or raising grain and hemp? 4. I havea 
small capital, an iron will, an indefatigable energy, 
a good physical constitution, and am a young man, 
just launching my bark on the ocean of life. 

Hemp Hill, Mo. A. M.S. 

AnyswER: 1. Apples—Jeneton, Winesap, Missouri 
Keeper, Huntsman’s Favorite, Rome Beauty, Ben 
Davis, Smith’s Cider, Willow Twig, &c. 

2. Weak eyes in horses—Rest. If your horses are 
stabled, let it be in-a well lighted and well ventilated 
stable; make no application to the eyes, except it be 
cold water, to allay inflammation. 

3. It would pay best probably, to combine the keep- 
ing of stock and the raising of grain. Mixed hus- 
bandry is generally the most profitable for the farmer, 
Of course much depends upon location of farm, and 
its adaptation to these branches, and its nearness to 
market. 

4. With all of these excellent qualities, you ought 
to attain the highest success in any pursuit. 








Wuat Aits tHe Sueep.—Col. Colman: Please tell 
me what ails my sheep; they are losing their wool; 
they seem to have an itch; the hide seems to be soft 
and pliant where the wool is off—but close round the 
edges of the wool there are small red pimples. Sheep 
in this neighborhood are loosing their wool; although 
they are in good condition—some of them fat enough 
for mutton. My lambs are also dying, apparently 
without any cause. They are American Merinos. I 
would be obliged to you if you would tell me what is 
the matter and what the cure. B. F. Primrose. 

Lewis county, Mo. 

AnswerR—Our correspondent will find an article in 
this number. 


Eps. Rurat Wortp: I want to make some inquiries 
in regard to transplanting apple trees. I want to move 
my orchard; the trees are of two years’ standing ; 
whether a northerly slope will be preferable; when to 
\transplant, and how far apart to plant; and whether 
to prune or not? Isolicitinformation of your readers 
whether grafting in the limbs will pay, and if budding 
limbs is profitable or not? and what variety of fruit 
will do the best in North-east Mo,? Also for a remedy 
to kill vermin on cabbage—which has deprived us of 
many a good mess last year. G. P. F., Jacksonville, Mo. 


AnswerR—A northern slope is good. Trees two years 
planted in the orchard, can be safely transplanted, if 
done with care. 

We always prune the tops, and trim the roots clean 
in transplanting. 

We prefer 20 to 30 feet apart, according to soil, ex- 
posure and variety. 

Grafting or budding in the limbs of the top will do; 
but if the trees are not too old we prefer to cut off the 
entire head and graft in the stem. A nicer head can 
thus be simply formed. 

In some parts of North-east Missouri, the apple, 
peach, grape and small fruits, all do well; but little 
can be said without knowing the exact location. You 
will find it a good plan to observe closely with what 
varieties your neighbors succeed. This will form a 
valuable key to what to plant and what to avoid. 

Syringing with solution of soap and tobacco juice 
(perhaps cresylic acid soap) willdo. Sprinkling with 





wood-ashes or sulphur is good. 
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LITRAL. 

[Written for Colman’s Rural World.) 
Budding --- Reply to Mr. Riehl. 

Mr. Riehl, in his article on budding, presents 
what he calls ‘‘some facts not generally known,” 
which may be facts, and then again they may 
be fancies, or fallacies. At all events, his theory 
does not at all tally with my repeated observa- 
tions ; and, which I claim to be facts, by reason 
of being actual experience. 

It is quite true that nurserymen throughout this 
part of the Mississippi Valley at least, ‘‘frequent- 
ly have very serious failures with their peach 
buds, and also with the cherry, for which they 
cannot account.” But, the facts which militate 
against his theory, according to my observa- 
tion, are, that the early budded are no more 
liable to be killed than the late budded: had it 
been so, we should very soon have discovered 
it, and had aremedy within our reach long ago. 

Now, how is this? Nurserymen who have a 
large lot to bud, always begin early—often by 
the middle of August—and do not end till the 
middle or last of September, and sometimes 
not till into October. If Mr. R.’s theory were 
correct, we should have frequent and repeated 
demonstrations of it; whereas, I have never 
observed it; but, that the loss always oczurred 
worse on particular varieties, without reference 
to early or late budding. Here is an example: 
We commence generally on those kinds that 
we have to bud the most of, and finish with 
those of less importance. Two years ago we 
commenced on Troth’s Early, then Hale’s Ear- 
ly, Crawford’s Early and Late, and so on. 

All the peach buds came out well that year, 
but among them all, none of the whole patch 
came out better than the Troth’s, and none 
worse than the Hale’s; and there was a month 
to six weeks’ difference between the first and 
the last budding—and it has been invariably so 
in my practice. 

It is true, as Mr. R. says, the peach stock 
makes a rapid growth, and grows very late also, 
and budding is often performed when the stock 


HTH 





has not attained more than one-half its diame- 


ter. But, what is the result? Why, that the 
stock immediately under the bud does not ap- 


pear to grow and enlarge at all, while it enlarges 


and swells up all around, and almost over the 


bud, producing what is known as, “smothering 
This does not look to me as if 


of the bud.” 
the “bud has been thrown off by the growth 
of the tree after the bud was inserted.” 


bud only fall off? 
the whole shield. 


Be- 
sides, if that is the true cause, why does the 
Why does it not slough off 
The eye, or bud only, drops 
out, and the sbield remains alive and sound ; 
and [ have often seen it so remain the whole 


It is also quite true, that a young peach tree 
is ‘thickly studded with buds its entire length,” 
especially near the collar; so are many other 
young seedling trees (all the exogens in fact), 
simply because their axils (not axes) are closer 
together at that period of their existence. But 
nature ‘‘finding these buds superfluous, simply 
pushes them off,” is, I think, a forced conclu- 
sion on the part of Mr. Riehl. 

I look upon these numerous axillary buds as 
latent or dormant buds not fully developed, 
but each one capable of being developed, and 
carrying on all the functions of the tree if re- 
quired. So far we agree. But, take a last year’s 
shoot of any kind of tree, and we find it more or 
less “thickly studded with buds its entire length,” 
but illy developed near the base, and fully devel- 
oped towards the point; and, if the shoot issound 
and uninjured, the terminal bud will invariably 
break, and carry on the elongation of the tree 
or branch, and most of the others will not 
break at all, and, in time, must of course dis- 
appear. But, cut off that terminal bud, or that 
shoot, to any one of its other buds, even down 
to the scarcely perceptible bud near the base of 
the shoot—and that bud will develop, swell and 
break, and carry on the functions of the tree, 
which would otherwise have remained dormant. 
Precisely so of the buds formed so thickly near 
the collar of the peach or any other tree. “But, 
when the time comes for the bud to push, it 
simply falls off, and suckers without number 
start instead.” 
Mr. Riehl says: According to my ideas, the 
stock is just then in the right condition for 
sprouts (not suckers) number “to 
start instead,”’ because its whole head has been 
taken off to force out the inserted bud ; that drops 
off, and there stands the host of axillary buds 
ready to take the place of the lopped off top, 
and keep up the life of the tree. Indeed the 
vigor of the young stock is such that, were 
there no bunds, adventitious buds would soon 
be formed, and set to work to perform that very 
important function. Finally, | conclude that, 
however it may appear to Mr. Rieb! and others, 


without 


as those naturally growing there.” Panax, 
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PRUNING TREES. 





don’t consider very consistent. 


the time of transplanting, is of doubtful utility 


it back severely. He did so, and in a few day 


the tree showed new life and grew well. 
can see many trees in a half dying state, caused 
from having to support more top than the mor 
or less mangled roots are able to support. Is i 





following summer. 


not reasonable to suppose that a certain amoun 


to me “‘it is [not] plain enough that a bud, in- 


serted near the collar of a young and vigorous- 
ly growing tree, would share the same tate 


Eps. Rurat Worup: In the article headed 
“Errors in Pruning Fruit Trees,” by Fruit 
Grower, I notice several propositions which I 
He thinks the 
theory of cutting off part of the top of a tree at|!y spring. 


With me, this is not a theory at all, but a long 
established practice. I remember seeing—when 
yet a boy —a neighbor set out quite a large 
prune tree without heading it back any; the 
tree leafed out and bloomed, but soon afterwards 
was seen to shrivel up and would have died in 
a few days, but the man was advised to head 


of roots can only supply a certain amount of 
top and force out a new growth of thrifty 
shoots, when the same roots could only keep 
alive a larger amount of top? Then, in suchg 
case, a severe heading back will almost always 
cause the tree to take a new start and grow, 
Then, again, [ never could see how it injured 
a tree to prune it judiciously, nor can I see how 
it deranges its entire system or any part of it, 
Supposing the case that we could ask a tree 
whetber it would like to have its head cut off? 
If it could answer, it might answer similar tog 
boy if he was asked whether he should be 
punished in order to make him obey his parents, 
The next thing he objects to is, the Cutting 
out the leader of an apple or peach tree. Sup. 
posing we did not adopt this course with the 
Benoni, Northern Spy, and several others; 
the trees would run up like Lombardy Poplars, 
and I would rather he would get the apples of 


than for me to bave to climb up after them, 

I like to see a tree with three or four branches 
start out at right angles, at eighteen to twenty. 
four inches above ground, then properly headed 
back for several seasons; and, by the time the 
tree is old enough to bear a bushel of apples, 
you can start from the ground and climb to the 
very top of the tree without the aid of ladders, 


A Pruner. 
_________—_»- 


m iii 
Culture of the Nutmeg Melon. 
Cot. N. J. Couman: I have obtained seeds 
from you of the Alton Nutmeg Melon. Will you 
be kind enough to give me directions for raising 
them, with the best success? S.C. M. 
Rerty.—Plant in hills about six feet apart. 
Two or three plants to the hill will be sufficient, 
The soil cannot be too well prepared by deep 
and thorough culture. If you wish to obtain 
particulariy fine melons, dig out the earth for 
the hills a foot-and-a-half deep by about three 
feet in breadth, and mix a liberal quantity of 
the best decomposed stable manure with the 
soil and return to the place where the seed are 
to be planted. A little elevation of the hillis 
advisable, particularly in ground liable tobe 
moist. The seed should not be sown till the 
weather has become settled and warm—say, 
till about the middle of April. The soil shoul 
afterwards be kept mellow and clean from weeds; 
and melons that will make your mouth water 
will be the result. The melon likes warmth, 
and the seeds will rot if planted in a cold and 
wet spell. Late planting is far preferable 


early planting on this account. 
— i a 
From Jasrer Co., Mo.—Eds. Rural Worl: 
It has been exceedingly wet this winter, butis 
drying up now, with a fair prospect for an eat 
Early wheat looks fine; late sow 
not so well. Peach buds all alive yet in thi 
country. As we don’t look for much mor 
very cold weather, there will most probably be 
plenty of grass for stock by the 15th of March. 
Feb. 20th, 1869. J. i 








Savine AND Puantine Cursnut Seep—“4 
Subscriber” inquires about the best way to? 
tain good seed chesnuts. The only way that 
know isto gather them from the tree whil 
green, and put upin barrels with a layer of dit 
8! and oneofchestnuts. That is the only way tht! 
I|they can be kept green; for if packed without 
dirt they will heat and not come up, and if they 
are dried in the sun they will not germinate— 
They may be sown broadcast on the land at 
t plowed in. ‘The fall is the best time to plaat™ 
t}sow them.—Zx, 
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HISTORY OF THE RAWLES’ JANET. 
We clip the following from the Kansas 


Farmer: 

“J notice in the Rural World of the 16th and 
93d inet., a criticism by two correspondents 
upon the proper spelling of the name of the 
apple usually called “Janet ;’ one of them call- 
ing it Rawles’ Janet, while the other calls it 
Janeton. Now, sir, I have a word or two to 
eay on that subject myself. And first, with due 
respect to the correspondents alluded to, I would 
say that neither of the gentlemen are right in re- 
gard to the name of this fine apple, nor is the 
editor of the Rural World, who also partici- 
pates in this criticism. The spelling of these 
gentlemen gives no clue to the derivation of 
the name, Apples, as well as other fruits, de- 
rive their names from some person, place, river, 
mountain, lake, or some special circumstance. 
Now, in all the above spelling there is but one 
word which points to the derivation of its 
name, and that is the word “‘Rawles.” This is 
good English ; for Mr. Caleb Rawles, of Am- 
herst county, Va., was the man who introduced 
this apple to public notice. But the names 
Janet, Janeton, or Janeting, simply mean 
nothing ; for neither of them refer to anything 
from which the name is derived. But, when 
we affix the word Genet to the word Rawles, we 
then have a clear idea of its derivation. Hence 
the name Rawles’ Genet gives us to understand 
that the name of each of the gentlemen is con- 
nected with the naming of this apple. Now, 
the facts in regard to the naming of this apple 
are these: Mr. Genet, the French Minister, 
while in this country as Minister, introduced 
this fruit to the notice of Mr. Jefferson, who 
procured grafts and handed them to Mr. Rawles. 
Mr. Rawles raised the trees first, and in- 
troduced them to public notice in the United 
States. Therefore, the name Raw tes’ GENET is 
the proper name. 

“In your issue for January, 1868, I handled 
the subject more fully—to which I refer those 
who are sceptical on the subject for further 
information. 

“The last part of the name should always be- 
gin with G, and not, as is usual, with the 
letter J. Wa. M. Howstey. 

Tanglewood, near Leavenworth, Jan. 27, 1869.” 





The following is from an esteemed friend: 


Ep. Rurau: I suppose you refer to the article 
by my old friend Howsley. He may be right; 
but, when we had the matter fully discussed 
some years ago, and especially so by H. P. 
Byram, your former fellow editor of the Rural, 
then a resident of Louisville, Ky., the conclu- 
sions arrived at were, that Mr. Genet could not 
have brought the fruit trom France as then 
claimed, though he might have admired it, and 
might have directed the attention of Jefferson 
to it, as now claimed. This, because we had 
evidence that the apple was of Virginia origin. 
It was called Janet for a daughter of Mr. Rawles, 
48 was then stated, and hence the adoption ot 
the name by which it is so universally known— 
Rawles’ Janet. 

Right or wrong, it has become common—al- 
most universal—and it were a pity to upset it 
now, even were it proved that Genet did procure 
itin France, and did import it and introduce 
itto Mr. Jefferson. We common folks cannot 
change names at will. We can only suggest 
alterations, and leave it to the higher authority 
of State and United States Pomological Socie- 
ties to decide—the latter Iam satistied would ig- 
nore the change. I thought this matter all up 
before adopting the term for my book. W. 


[Written for Colman’s Rural World.} 
A TETHER PEG. 

My little note 7o Nurserymen has produced a 
big shower of circulars and catalogues, but no 
no one has dipped into his fresh inkstand, 

These catalogues need revision. An apple or 
a peach should have but one name, yet we find 
some of them with a dozen. 

We have planted out several large ideas in 
South-west Missouri. Two or three have been 
set to the credit of railroads; others to towns; 
one to the Osage river, as an artery to our body 
—agricultural and commercial; a thousand 
have been invested in orchards and vineyards: 
but all lean after cattle. But then the spectre, 
“Spanish fever,”’ chokes up the splendid idea, 
as the lean beasts eat up the fat ones in the 
dream. We are looking to the Legislature with 
great interestinthis matter. Ifour Legislature 
means something for our good, we look with 
an assurance, and our cattle idea stretches out 
into a bovine sea— per contra, we see a far- 
reaching vacuity of prairie and the absence of 
thrift, if not downright poverty. The question 
is too plain for argument. Our interest calls 
for Legislative protection. We have hope ina 


sense of duty. N. M. Haropina. 
Nevada City, Mo. 
tee 
Douglas County, Kansas, Horticultural 
Society. 

The Douglas County Horticultural Society met at 
the office of Capt. Christian, in regular meeting, Feb. 
16. 

Mr. Bracket asked to have the minutes, just read, 
corrected in reference to his remarks on pruning, at 
the last meeting. His statement was that all pruning 
should be done in the spring; but that for wood he 
would leave a spur two or three inches long, so as to 
preserve the sap longer, then trim it off in June when 
the sap was returning. 

The subject of fruit culture was called up, when some 
remarks were made by members. Mr. Bracket gave 
a description of several kinds of borers that infest the 
apple, the time they hatch, and the best time to hunt 
and destroy them. He thought that May and June 
was the best time to destroy them, as that is the time 
they generally work most. 

The subject of pears and cherries was then taken 
up, and the various kinds reported at last meeting, 
thoroughly discussed by a number of members. The 
list, as a whole, was adopted without a dissenting 
voice. Most of the varieties on the list have been 
tested in this neighborhood, and all in and around 
Leavenworth. Mr. Bracket had practical experience 
with nearly all the varieties on the list, from three to 
five years. Mr. Philips had tested some of them. 

Mr. Byram had tested a few since he came to Kan- 
sas, but was well acquainted with most of the varieties 
spoken of in Illinois and Iowa. While on the subject 
of pears, several members wandered off on the utility 
of dwarfs. Mr. DaLee was not much in favor of 
dwarfs. He preferred standards. 

Mr. Bracket also preferred standards, as when he 
had the trouble of cultivating trees, he wanted the 
fruit. He never had any encouragement with dwarfs. 
A few pears or apples did not satisfy him. He worked 
for profit. After thelist of pears had all been adopted, 
on motion of Mr. Philips, Glout Morceau was added 
to the listof pears. The list of cherries was discussed 
and adopted. 

The subject of apple culture was called up by a 
communication from Mr. Deming, on limb grafting, 
Mr. Bracket thought there was no better mode of 
propagating the apple than grafting, and that on the 
crown of the tree. Mr. Thurman coincided with Mr. 
Bracket’s views. 

Mr. Savage’s experience was, that limb grafting 
brought fruit sooner than body grafting. He favored 
Deming’s view, and said that fruit was his object; 
that he did not like to waste a lifetime for fruit, while 
it could be had in a few years, even if it was at the 
expense of the life of the tree; that trees cost but little, 
and the cultivation of a few extra, was a mere nothing, 
as they were all on the same ground. 

Mr. Philips made a suggestion on the subject of 
cions—whether they are best cut from bearing wood, 





or young nursery twigs. This was a thunderbolt in 


camp, some contending that it made no difference, 
Dr. Warder was quoted as authority to show that there 
was no difference. Prof. Kelsey was also mentioned 
as authority on that side, 

The President, Mr. Ladd, Mr. Bracket, Mr. Philips, 
and others, contended that it made no perceptible 
difference in the length of time, to procure fruit, 
whether the cions were bearing wood or not. Mr. 
Byram gave an instance in Illinois, where he thor- 
oughly tested this matter, to his own satisfaction, of 
grafting with bearing wood cions, as against young 
wood cions, and full three years was the difference in 
havivg fruit. A number of orchards were set out at 
the same time, with about the same soil, climate, and 
cultivation, but he had fruit three years the first. He 
was decidedly in favor of setting trees close, in the 
orchard, and forcing half his trees into bearing early. 
It was his opinion that bearing wood cions produced 
fruit much earlier than young wood. Mr. Bracket’s 
experience was different; he had tried both, and his 
orchard could speak for itself. Mr. Randolph thought 
that soil, climate and locality, had much to do with 
the productiveness, in some instances; in the timber 
there was a difference of twe or three years, with the 
same variety. Some members gave the opinion of old 
orchardists, that timber land exhausts the trees; that 
they bear sooner, butdiesooner. Mr. Bracket thinks 
that the prairie was the proper place; that prairie or- 
chards will out- bear the timber orchards. 

Mr. Byram’s experience of thirty years, in Illinois, 
was that timber orchards were as vigorous and thrifty 
as any prairie orchard. What it might prove, in this 
State, he could uot say. 

Mr. Savage thought that limb grafting was a good 
idea to procure early fruit. He would force half bis 
orchard to get fruit early. It is a great pleasure to 
some men to have fruit of their own raising, and he 
confessed that it made himself proud to eat of the fruit 
of his own raising. It was a feeling akin to that that 
men feel at seeing their first baby. He had seen some 
men at eighty, so delighted at seeing their first fruit 
hanging on their trees, that they fairly danced like 
boys. He was in favor of gratifying them, and would 
recommend all persons to force a part of their trees 
into bearing as soon as possible. He was in favor of 
planting trees thick. He did so for early fruit; even if 
half of them died by early bearing, it would still pay. 

Mr. Bracket did not want it to go out that this society 
recommended such a loose way of doing busine-s. He 
would recommend that system of cultivation that 
would produce the most thrifty and vigorous growth 
of trees, if he had to wait a little longer for the fruit. 
It was in bis opinion a kind of treemurder. He thought 
that it had a tendency to kill the trees. He would 
rather wait a few years than force his trees into bear- 
ing for the sake of a few stunted apples a few years in 
advance, then see the trees die. 

Mr. Savage had the satisfaction of having over one 
hundred bushels of such “stunted” apples each year, 
for which he realized two dollars per bushel, so that if 
his trees did die a few years sooner it paid him very 
well. Young trees did not cost much, and the atten- 
tion is trifling, it being on the same ground. 

On motion, Mr. Savage was invited to deliver an 
essay at the next meeting, on the subject of orchard 
planting for the first five years. 

Adjourned ti!l next meeting. C. 

—— — -—_ we 
Planting and Care of Apple Orchards. 
BY J. HUGGINS. 

The pleasure and profit to be derived from an orchard 
depends upon the soil, situation, trees, varieties, 
proper transplanting, and after-care. These are es- 
sential points. 

The soil should be good, and as a rule, such as will 
give good corn crops, will, with good culture, give 
good growth of trees; but there are varieties that ap- 
pear best adapted to certain situations, and perhaps 
none that will thrive equally wellin all. Before set- 
ting out an orchard, the planter should learn what 
varieties are best adapted to his soil and succeed best 
in his neighborhood. Noone region can furnish lists 
of varieties to be taken as an infallible guide for the 
planting of others differently situated. 

And here we see the importance of local organiza- 
tions, for pomological investigation, and the great 
value of the experience of the successful orchardist, 
to the new beginner. 

The site or situation of an orchard, is a matter of 
no small moment to him who seeks to become a fruit 
grower. 

Every one who has paid the slightest attention to 
the action of frost on vegetation, is aware, that even 
an elevation of a few feet of one portion of the same 
field above the other, frequently proves a protection 
from an untimely frost. 

The least desirable positions for an orchard are 
where the surface is spouty, narrow valleys, bottom 
lands, or the sides of those little ravines, that are so 








frequent on our rolling prairies. 
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An experience of more than twenty years in fruit 
culture, in Macoupin county, has taught me that an 
elevated, dry and good soil, that will produce a firm, 
well matured growth, is the best ; and I would prefera 
northern or western slope. 

Let the whole plot of ground, intended for your 
orchard, be plowed as deep as possible, say twelve to 
fourteen inches, then harrowed thoroughly. 

In marking off my ground I use a chain, and find 
lath to be the cheapest and best stake to mark the 
place where I wish the tree to stand. The proper 
«distance for planting apple trees is generally conceded 
to be thirty feet, yet I set my last planting at twenty- 
five feet. 

As to the season for planting, I prefer the fall, say 
from the last of October, and till the ground freezes 
up. But if I wait till spring, I plant at the earliest 
possible moment. But no matter how favorable the 
site, how good the soil, nor how thorough the prepar- 
ation may have been, all may be spoiled by a bad 
selection of trees, and disappointment will be the 
consequence. 

Formerly large trees were desired, but now thrifty 
young trees are preferred, and there is a growing de- 
wand for small, stocky trees, of two or three years old. 

Where the planter can, it is best for him to visit 
some reliable nursery and make his own selection of 
trees. See that they are carefully taken up, with all 
the roots possible. 

You want the best varieties, and if for market or 
family use, you should discriminate in the selection of 
varieties. Don’t desire too many kinds of apples. If 
you wish to plant for market, you will find a dozen 
varieties better than a larger number. 

Your trees having been properly taken up, see, that 
the roots are not long exposed to the wind or sun. If, 
on receiving them, you are not ready to set them out, 
cover the roots with earth, so that they will not become 
dry before setting. Never let the roots freeze out of 
the ground. If, by any accident, they should become 
frozen, bury them well in the ground till the frost is 
all out of them, and all will be well. 

Where the whole plot of ground has been deeply 
stirred, there is no occasion for digging holes for your 
trees. It will only be necessary to throw out the 
soil at the place where you wish the tree to stand, 
sufficiently to admit the roots of the tree, when spread 
out in their natural order, and the tree, when planted, 
a little deeper than it stood in the nursery. 

Always shorten in the top of the tree to correspond 
with the loss of root in taking up. Plant no forked 
trees. In putting out your trees, see that the best top 
soil, and nothing else comes in contact with the roots, 
and let soil be pressed over them, then raise the soil 
well around the tree and tread firmly. 

Therough culture of the orchard should follow a 
thorough preparation of the soil. Corn is the best to 
plant among young trees, as it insures good cultiva- 
tion, and the partial shade it affords to the trees, is 
beneficial in the hot days of the latter part of the 
summer. After the orchard has thus been cultivated 
for several years, it may be sown down to clover, 
which will tend to induce fruitfulness. 

Never sow small grain in a young orchard. 

The planter, after having prepared his ground, 
procured the best trees, carefully set them out, and 
watched over them for years, feels a very natural 
desire to partake of their fruits. But our country is 
a little remarkable for its fruit stealers, and cattle too 
often break in and destroy. A good and secure pro- 
tection is afforded by a good Osage Orange hedge.—- 
Therefore when you plant your orchard, plant an Osage 
hedge around it, which, if properly cared for, will 
prove a protection to your fruit grounds. Insects are 
a great drawback to fruit culture. The codliag moth 
is a great pest to the apple grower. As an aid in the 
warfare against it, our most intelligent orchardists 
are giving their hogs and sheep the run of the orchard. 
They pick up the wind-falls, most of which are occu- 
pied by the larve of this insect. 

The apple tree borer must be looked after, and their 
presence may be known by their chips, of sawdust 
like appearance, which they throw out from their 
holes near the root of the tree. With pocket-knife in 
hand dig them out, or punch them to death with a 
wire orsmall apple sprout. The tent-caterpillar must 
be destroyed, and the canker worm guarded against. 
Many fruit growers are death on the birds. I en- 
courage them to come on my grounds, and find 
them very pleasant companions in my daily toil, and 
welcome allies in this insect warfare. 

The second year after planting let the tree be pruned, 
with a view to a well-balanced head. And every sea- 
son thereafter let the trees be examined, and any 
superfluous limbs cut out. Early spring is a favorite 
time to prune. I prefer June. Small limbs may be 
removed at any time, but for large ones late fall or 
early winter is to be preferred. Washing the trees 
with strong soap-water or weak lye, both fall and 
spring, will be found highly beneficial to the tree, and 











a great help in destroying the eggs of many insects, 
injurious to tree or fruit. 

In conclusion, the orchardist cannot be too strongly 
impressed with the importance of the proper prepar- 
ation of the soil, the situation, the trees, varieties, the 
proper handling of the trees and after-care, which 
includes cultivation of the trees, pruning and guard- 
ing against our insect enemies. 

In a short essay, all that might be beneficial to the 
new beginner cannot be told. But in this and sur- 
rounding counties there are few localities where fruit 
culture has not made considerable progress, and 
where experience enough is not to be found, if sought 
for, to guide the planter. Books on orchard culture 
and horticultural periodicals are within the easy reach 
of all, and no man should venture to plant an orchard 
without availing himself of the information these will 
give him, and also of the experience of his successful 
neighbor—for experience, after all, is the only truly 
reliable guide to the planting, cultivation, and fruiting 
of an orchard in the West. 


Vhe Vineyard. 
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[Written for Colman’s Rural World.] 


“The “Ee Question.” Vineland--- 
Bran-Bread, and Humbugs. 


Your Kankakee Co., Illinois, correspondent, 
desires me to give your readers “light ;’”’ and, 
as he closes with—‘Yours, for truth and pro- 
gress,” I am led to believe that he is sincere in 
his request for information, were it not for his 
very untimely advice, to read the article of Mrs. 
Daviess—which I had read and admired some 
hours before he could have done so. 

Yet, we propose to treat him with courtesy 
and respect in our answers ; and to ask of you, 
the indulgence of a large space, to fully explain 
the “situation,” trusting your readers may be 
benefitted by the trial-tests Ozark has received : 

Ist. “What do you mean by bran-bread and 
Vineland ?” 

Answer.—That there is a class of long-nosed, 
pedantic, grumbling M. Ds., and others with- 
out the handle to their names, who congregate 
about the “American Institute,” and in many 
other portions of the East. 

One is on the bran-bread theory ; another is 
a vegetarian; another has performed sufticient 
farming in the West; fruit growing in the East; 
analyzing soils; testing fertilizers; traveling 
and “‘blowing”—to make him a thousand years 
old. Another, not alone, but aided by the 
majority—has puffed into notoriety, Vineland, 
and other sand beds of the East; thereby, 
sending hundreds there to disappointment, who 
had at first thought of a cheap Western home. 
We have been to Vineland and can truly say, 
“disappointed:” saw more prying into other 
people’s business, gossip, inquisitive and ac- 
quisitive men, sharp-nosed women, poor sand, 
less brains and more egotism—than any place 
of double its size. 

2d. “Would he not have Rogers continue 
his experiments?” 

Answer.—No sir; not an hour. The bastard 
hybrids sent to the world in so many numbers, 
are mostly a worthless class. Fruit growers 
have been decieved —they had been growing 
No. 22, bought at 50 cents to $1 apiece. Salem 
flamed upon the public in beautiful size and 
form (on paper); all safe men bought at $3 
to $5 each. Several gentlemen among these 


hills have fruited it; and, lo! what a supernat- 
ural change! The climate is all at fault—it 
was simply No. 22. 

3. “Can he spare the Concord grape or its 
originator ?” 


























Answer.—No, sir, we cannot. The Concon 
is our grape—it is a success. It did not stay 
with a flourish of historic excellencies, thy 
would shame a Tokay or White Nice. It be. 
came the people’s grape, because it had health, 
virtue and manhood. 

It is the new regime, the Triunes, and the 
grapes reared under “‘educated tastes,” that ye 
wish our Western friends to touch lightly, |; 
is of men who have “educated” their “tastes” 
down to so fine a point, to discover such rap 
qualities in their grapes; who must masticate 
bran-bread, with no pork or beef, and wearg 
cabbage-leaf might-cap—or their perfection 
could not be reached. 

The true great fruit men of the East, need no 
eulogy at our hands; they have gone into his 
tory with a bright and glorious record. 

We are with your correspondent from Illinois, 
in the advice to go slow with all new fruits— 
We say of Walter, Eumelan, Eureka, Weehar- 
ken, Aughwick, Union, Kansas, Tekama, Ie 
con, Mount Lebanon, Nonantum, Dana, Mar. 
tha, Miles, Rentz, Sherman, Black Hawk, 
Christine, Lyman, Diana Hamburgh, ani 
many others we are testing—but on/y testing— 
buy very sparingly of these until they ar 
known to be worthy—go slow. 

Of Blackberries, go slow with — Wilson's 
Early, Sable Queen, Missouri Mammoth, White 
Cluster, Thornless, Wachusett, Parker, ands 
host of others—only buy a few for trial. 

Of Raspberries, buy sparingly for trial of- 
Riley’s Seedling, Red Queen, Naomi, Prosser, 
Lum’s Fall Bearing, Bristol, Arnold’s Rei, 
Robert’s Black Cap, Elm City, Garden, anda 
host of others. 

Of Strawberries, touch lightiy of — Boyden’s 
Superior, all of Boyden’s Nos., Banner Man- 
moth, Chas. Downing, Garibaldi, Gloede’s New 
Pine, Ida, Nicanor, Napoleon III, Nicaise, 
Peak’s Emperor, Ripowam, and about one 
hundred others claiming great excellence; yet 
we will give one thousand dollars for a variety 
equal to the old “sour,” “insipid” and “worth 
less,” Wilson’s Albany. 

That our correspondent may see that Ozark 
has good cause for cursing the majority of the 
New and ‘“ Educated” grapes, we tell him, 
we have thoroughly and understandingly tested 
all the varieties named below, within the past 
twelve years: that every one of them camel 
me with the recommend of some of your greal 
grape men in the East: Anna, Allen’s Hybrid, 
August Pioneer, Albino, Aiken, Adirondae, 
Bland, Burgundy, Black July, Blood’s While 
and Black, Brinckley, Canby’s August, Cathe 
rine, Cassidy, Clara, Cuyahoga, Elizabeth, Em 
pire, Emily, Franklin, Framingham, Germat 
Seedling, Golden Clinton, Graham, Haskell, 
Henshaw, Hyde’s Eliza, Hagar, Israella, lous, 
Louisa, Lenoir, Lincoln, Long, Logan, Lydis 
Manhattan, Mary Ann, Mammoth Catawbs, 
Montgomery, Mottled, Nunkey, Newport, North 
America, Oporto, Ontario, Pauline, Raabe, Rar 
sin, Reisling, twenty of Rogers’ Nos., Rebects 
Rulander, Stillman, St. Genevieve, Swataré, 
Urbana, Union Village, To Kalon, Underhill’ 
Seedling, Wilmington, Winslow, Warren, White 
Sweetwater, and a few others. 
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Several of the above are the most miserable 
fox grapes to be found any where ; a portion of 
fair quality, but so very tender that without 
great care the plant would be killed outright ; 
a part of good quality, but tender, and with 
disease a8 inherited from the common parents. 

With this experience, in which it is said “fools” 
acquire knowledge, I feel that time, money and 
patience, have been lost with these Eastern ex- 
cellencies, and I may well and truly exclaim, 
“God save us from your seedling grapes!” 

All varieties of grapes, raspberries, currants 
and strawberries, named here as having been 
tested—we discard ; those not named, have suc- 
ceeded, or are on trial. 

Of raspberries that came well recommended, 
Bagley’s Perpetual, Belle de Fontenay, Cata- 
wissa, Col. Wilder, English White, Fastolf, 
Franconia, Hornet, Jouet, Knevitt’s Giant, 
Large-Fruited Monthly, Lindsly, Marvel of Four 
Seasons, Merville Red and White, Rivers’ 
Monthly, Surpasse Fastolff, White Louchetts, 
Duhring’s Scarlet Seedling, Great Western 
Black Cap, and a number of others sent me, as 
possessing high merit. All are worthless trash! 

Of currants, Morgan’s White, White Ant- 
werp, White Clinton, White Crystal, Amber- 
Fruited—all have proved to be White Dutch. 
In the red kinds offered, there have been fully as 
many errors or humbugs. 

In strawberries, the latitude of humbug has 
nolimit. I have tested and discarded: A. Lin- 
coln, Austin, Agriculturist, Alice Maud, Black 
Prince, Brighton Pine, Boston Pine, Brooklyn 
Scarlet, Buffalo Seedling, Byberry Seedling, 
Col. Ellsworth, Coppock, Crimson Cone, Cutter, 
Chorlton’s Prolific, Crimson Favorite, Depth- 
ford White, Durand’s Seedling, Diadem, Early 
Scarlet, Emma, Gen. Mead, Gen. Sheridan, Gen. 
Sherman (a base slanjer upon noble names), 
Golden Seeded, Great Eastern, Hero, Hovey, 
Hooker, Jenny’s Seedling, Jessie Read, Kitley’s 
Goliah, Lady Finger, Leeds’ Prolific, McAvoy’s 
Red, Mead’s Seedling, Metcalt’s Early, Thomp- 
son’s Monitor, Oscar, President, Prince of Wales, 
Royal Hautbois, Shaker, Magnate, Trollope’s 
V., Vicomtesse, Victory, Welcome, Ward’s 
Favorite, and over one hundred other varieties. 
Three among the most worthless, are those sent 
out by a prominent Eastern ‘“‘Weekly,” some 
seasons ago, as premiums. The originators 
of these, or introducers, are the very men we 
have used the “‘ungenerous allusions” against. 
Itis fair and square, to bring out a new fruit 
and offer it at paying prices, with a statement of 
its conduct in that certain locality ; but, when 
sent out as the personification of all that is 
“delicious, productive, hardy, best of flavor, 
large size and firm for market;” and, upon 
thorough trial, it proves to be none of these—we 
believe it is best to say, that these gentlemen 
of the East, lie! 

A correspondent of the Rural World who 
styles himself “Concord,” speaks my views in 
many of these matters, which I presume B. N. 
McK. has perused. In conclusion, we trust he 
is answered, and that my limited experience 
may be a benefit to more than one new begin- 
her in fruit growing in Missouri. Ozark. 

South Side. 
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TO OUR CLUB AGENTS. 

Those who desire their Premiums in Grape 
Vines, Small Fruits or Fruit Trees, and have 
not already notified us what varieties they wish, 
should do so immediately, that we may send 
them at the proper time for planting. By re- 
ferring tothe Premium List published in pre- 
vious numbers, each can see what he is entitled 
to, and select the varieties  Jlesired. 


Banner Mitis.—We again call the attention of all 
parties who have to buy their flour, to the advertise- 
ment of Wm. Freudenau, of the above mills. They 
were completed the past fall, and have the advantage 
of being new and clean, and every new patent for 
cleansing the wheat of dust, smut, dirt, and shrunken 
kernels, has been put in the mills. When one eats 
bread, made of flour from this mill, he need have no 
qualmy sensations about the stomach. If any flour 
is clean and sweet, it is from the Banner Mills. It 
would pay any of our readers, visiting St. Louis, to 
visit these mills and see the pains Mr. F. hastaken to 
have the best flour thatcan be made. By buying, di- 
rect from Mr. Freudenau, commission to merchants, 
&e., are saved, He sells flour cheaper than any other 
person in the city. 





Kwnox’s Fruit Farm anp Nurseries.—We have re- 
ceived a descriptive and illustrated catalogue of the 
above fruit farm and nurseries—J ohn Knox, Pittsburg, 
Penn., Proprietor. The catalogue contains 48 pages 
of matter that will be read with interest by all. It 
has many illustrations, and among them that of the 
Martha grape—a new white variety, creating a con- 
siderable stirin horticultural quarters. This catalogue 
is accompanied by a smaller one containing prices for 
spring of 1869; also, by a catalogue of seeds of flowers, 
vegetables, &c., &c., kept for sale by W. W. Knox, 
son of Mr. J. Knox. We presume all of these cata- 
logues will be sent to any address for ten cents. 





Lake Snore Grape Growers’ ASssociation.— 
Through the kindness of Mr. M. B. Bateham, we are 
put in possession of a copy of the proceedings of the 
fourth annual meeting of this asséciation, of which 
we can only give a very brief notice. 

A correspondence with Mr. E. 8. Rogers, of Salem, 
Mass., was reported, in regard to substituting names 
in the place of the numbers at present distinguishing 
his hybrids. 

Mr. R. expressed his willingness to have the change 
desired. 

The name of the Association was changed to the 
“Ohio Grape Growers’ Association.” 

The subject of Government protecting originators 
of varieties of fruits, &c., was discussed, but without 
reaching any definite results. It was resolyed to dis- 
pense with the usual display of wine at the future 
meetings of the Association. 

The following were elected Officers for the ensuing 

ear: 
P President, Dr. J. W. Dunham, Collamer. Vice- 
Pres., G@. W. Campbell, Delaware. Secretary, M. B. 
Bateham, Columbus. Treasurer, Rev. R. H. Leonard, 
Collamer. 

An excellent essay was read by Mr. Geo. UC. Hunt- 
ington, on the “grape rot and the weather.” 





Tar Gauaxy for March is on our table containing, 
as usual, many valuable articles from some of the 
most talented writers in the country. Charles Reade, 
the great novelist, commences a story in the present 
number. Indeed, its list of contributors is such as 
any magazine extant might well be proud of. Sheldon 
& Co., 500 Broadway, N. Y. 





BOOK NOTICES. 

Sreriniry 1s Law: An Address delivered by Jno. 
A. Riddle, Esq., Manchester, N. H. 

This is an excellent, timely address, upon a subject 
of great value tothe cultivator of the soil. It illus- 
trates Prof. Ville’s system of improving the soil ; 
and shows that by a judicious system of management, 
a full supply of the elements abstracted from the 
soil by cropping, can be restored by artificial means. 

Ifthe facts brought out by Ville’s system were 
carried out in practice—we would have a cleaner, 
healthier city—and what is now the cause of pestilence 
and death, would make those acres that are becom- 
ing so rapidly exhausted, as productive as gardens. 
Life and death—decomposition and re-production— 
are beautifully and wonderfully interlinked in the 
operations of nature. 


Toe Grare Grower.—This is a monthly 
publication, under the editorial charge of Geo. 
Husman, President, and Chas. H. Frings (Supt. 
of the Wine Cellars), of the Bluffton Wine Co. 
Mr. Husman is high authority in grape culture 
in America, and particularly in the West, and 
Mr. Frings is a wine chemist of great note in 
Germany. The two gentlemen will make a 
journal that every wine producer ought to have. 
We wish the new enterprise success, and ex- 
tend the hand of welcome to it. Price, $2 per 
annum. 


Tue Prairie FArMer’s ANNUAL comes to us as 
usual, a neat hand-book for the farmer. It contains 
some excellent articles on various topics of general 
interest. Everything in it has a practical bearing 
on some of our operations. 








Tue OrEAD: Mount Carroll Seminary, Carroll Co. 
Ill. This is anew monthly, by the ladies of the Sem- 
inary. It is filled with well written articles. “Man- 
ners, and Other Matters,” is a paper that deserves 
to be extensively read and reflected on. Such ideas 
do credit to the journal and the institution whence it 


is issued. 
cimciiensilallgiipidlpeeetisitaiiadeaiipiniecih 

Piatte Co. (Mo.) Aer. & Mecu. Socrery.—The 
following are the Officers and Directors of this Socic- 
ty: Wm. K. Faulkner, Pres.; And. Tribble, Vice- 
Pres.; Geo. Robertson, Sec.; E. C, Cockrill, Treas.— 
Directors: Wm. A. Singleton, Harvey Talbot, John 
S. Brassfield, Jno. Buchanan, Hugh Swaney, Marion 
Todd, Wm. Chesnut, Jas. W. Steele, S. D. Pepper, 
Jesse Miller, Christopher C. Skillman. 





Sv. Louis Eventna Post.—We are daily in receipt 
of this lively new evening paper, which maintains the 
interest exhibited in its first issues ina very high 
degree. 

its general news is full; and in many pointsis quite 
progressive in itscharacter. In politics independent, 
and an enemy to public abuses in every form. We 
wish it success in its very arduous attempts to direct 
and enlighten the public mind in these critical times. 

When we consider the number of human beings that 
die with Consumption every year, the importance of 
a medicine that will cure all pulmonary affections that 
tend to this complaint, and even to arrest the destroyer 
after it has indicated its presence in the system, must 
be admitted to be beyond all estimate. This wonder- 
ful power is claimed to be possessed by Allen’s Lung 
Balsam. For sale by all druggists. 





Cotman’s RuraL Wortp.—The weekly Rural 
World, comes regularly to our desk. It is surprising 
to us that any farmer in Missouri should be without 
this excellent Journal. In our farming days we had 
most as soon dispense with our best team, as the Rural 
World and Valley Farmer. Send two dollars to Nor- 
man J. Colman, St. Louis, Mo., and get it a year.— 
(Randolph, Mo., Citizen. 


Curnese Wine Prant— Houmevuc.—tThere is 
a fellow down in Jasper county, Mo., selling 
the Chinese Wine Plant. In acountry where 
grapes are grown by the thousand acres, it is 
not necessary to drink Rhubarb Wine. The 
Chinese is all in your eye—steer clear of him! 
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Location oF ILurnors State Farr.—The Executive 
committee of the State Agricultural Society, after ex. 
amining the different proposals for the location of the 
State Fair for the next two years, awarded the prize 
to Decatur—a point where it has been held on former 
occasions. It is the most central and accessible city 
in the State, and has given guarantees that all the 
requirements of the committee shall be complied with. 

The Illinois State Agricultural Society has held two 
Fairs at Decatur, both a success, and we doubt not 
those coming will also be. 


CaANeED BY AN AssocraTion.—The Illinois and Wis- 
consin Dairymen’s Association, presented W. G. King, 
of Rockford, the first president of the association, 
with a gold-headed cane, as a testimonial for his labors 
in behalf of the dairy interest of the North-west. Mr. 
King, although a dealer only, has done much in aid- 
ing the development of dairy matters—has always 
acted unselfishly and in the interest of the farmer.— 
The best butter now made in the Rock river valley, 
finds a ready and a good market in St. Louis, in a 
great measure through the efforts of Mr. King. The 
testimonial was well deserved, and received with be- 
coming modesty. 


Tue Inuinois Grape Growers’ Assoctation.—Met 
on the 18th ult. at Peoria. A banquet followed the 
discussions. There seems tohave been a general good 
feeling, or a good feeling generally. 


Ranpo.ipPx Co. Mo.—There are two Agricultural and 
Mechanical Societies and Fair grounds in this county 
—one at Huntsville, and the other at Roanvuke. 


WEATHER INS. W. Mo.—January, unlike December, 
has been warm, with rain and mud; this, with a few 
bright warm days in February, has caused blue grass, 
wheat, &c., to put on a cheerful green appearance.— 
Roses are starting their foliage. The Crocus is bloom- 
ing. Peach buds plenty, yet alive, (just here)—are 
rounded up plump and promise early blooming, but 
they are developing prematurely and will, we fear, be 
frozen. Pomo, Springfield, Mo., Feb. 15, 1869. 


Wuat A Farmer Has Done.—Last year one of the 
farmers of this community (Mr. John Grier) planted 
ten acres of land in Irish potatoes, from which he re- 
alized a yield of more than 1000 bushels, and he is 
now selling them at $1 per bushel; so that after al- 
lowing wages for his labor, loss from the rot, and all 
other losses and expenses, he will have cleared more 
than $50 per acre on his land in one season! Now, 
if that is not coining money, then what do you call it? 
—Wentzville (Mo.) News. 


THE WEATHER 
FOR THE WEEK ENDING FEBRUARY 26TH. 


The past week has been one of the most inconstant 
and uupleasant of the season. 

The dull cloudiness of the previous week gave 
place to sharp North winds, with rain, sleet and 
snow. Onthe 20th we had the maximum; the wind 
changing from East in the morning, through South 
and West, settling in the North, and at 11 Pp. m. 
thore was quite a hail-storm. During the 2lst and 
22d there was snow, accompanied with a piercing 
wind. Onthe 23d about three inches of snow was on 
the ground, and the thermometer fell to 9°. Since 
that time the temperature has risen considerably, 
but with all the indications of continued severity. 

Considerable apprehension was felt in regard to the 
safety of the wheat, the chinch-bug having appeared 
in considerable numbers in some places. On last week 
we saw a number of the recently-hatched young 
chinches. The present cold may destroy them; or, 
at least, retard their development. 

A timely check has been given to tree-planting— 
quite a number were preparing to plant at once; 
but the practical hints of the past week will tend to 
inculcate caution in this respect. 

As long as the country to the North-west continues 
frozen up, and the wind keeps in that quarter, there 
is little to hope for as to permanent mitigation. The 
telegraph will inform us when the storm has vroken 
up at those distant points; and, with the wind chang- 
ed here toa more favorable direction, we may ex- 
pect to go to work in safety. The telegraph on the 
lines of railway crossing the great Central Deserts 
and Mountains—hitherto beyond our knowledge— 
will tell us, from day to day, the changes there; so 
that there will be much more of fact, and less of spec- 
ulation, on the weather, at every point. This will be 





of great practical value to the cultivator of the soil. 
Mean of the week, 26,°99, 
Maximum on 20th at 2 p. m., 43°. 
Minimum on 23d at 7 A. m., 9°. 
Range, 34°, 








[Written for Colman’s Rural World.] 
THE COMING SPRING. 


BY MRS, C. WHITNEY. 

Old Winter is bidding adieu 

To forest and meadow and grove; 
He searches the hollow and dell, 

To gather the garlands he wove; 
He takes his icicles down 

From the high rock shelf where they hung, 
And the fading gems of his crown 

Like mist to the earth are flung— 
For he hears the heralds of Spring, 

Calling the earth to awake; 
And the whirr of the blue-bird’s wing 

Sounds from the tangled brake. 


The tiny flowers that sleep, 
Under the brown leaves hid— 
Dream of the coming Spring, 
To open the dew- drops’ lids, 
That are hung on the bearded grass, 
In goblets with silver rim, 
Waiting the sweet-breathed flowers, 
To sip from their sparkling brim ; 
Ferns on the shady bill-side, 
Wrapped in mosses green, 
Waiting in dreamy slumber, 
The tall oak’s leafy screen, 
To lift their delicate leaves 
To the soft Spring wind’s embrace, 
And in the bright water beneath, 
Their graceful forms to trace; 
And Flora is weaving a tissue, 
In looms of the western sky; 
Robes for the fair young flowers, 
Of crimson and azure dye; 
And beautiful Spring is coming 
With rose tints flushing her brow, 
And her balmy breath is deepening 
The green of the young budded bough ; 
And the earth will soon awaken, 
And send forth fruit and grain ; 
And richest bloom and verdure, 
Shall cover the hill-side and plain. 


Hemetite, Mo. 








[Written for Colman’s Rural World.) 
Why Boys Dislike Farm Life? 
This recalls a little personal experience. I 
was once a boy; I, too, hated farm life then. 
Nothing so terrified me in my dreams, as 
thoughts of being always tied down to this 
drudgery of “tilling the soil.” I read the pa- 
pers by candle light. How my spirit leaped 
whenever I chanced to meet the word C-o-l /-e-g-e. 
What a charm there was in that word; when, 
at the age of seventeen, I turned my back forever, 
as I supposed, on agriculture, and wended my 

way to the “Classic Halls of Old Shurtleff.” 

But, I am straying—Why did [ not, as a boy, 
love farm life? It was avery different thing 
then and now — the way it was done, was what 
knocked out all the poetry of farm work for me. 
Twenty years have passed. Agriculture has 
made wonderful strides forward; and to-day 
there is more enthusiasm and inquiry, and 
steady progress onward, in agricultural and 
horticultural pursuits, than in any other pro- 
fession in life. Besides, it is not now as then— 
regarded as the humblest calling of all, in 
which none but the poor and illiterate engage, 





ae 
tor the reason that they have not sufficien 
brains to make professional gentlemen, ()p 
the other hand, the pursuit of agriculture ig, by 
Divine and human appointment, made hong. 
able, and as giving scope for intellect. What shall 
wesay! The secrets of Nature, as they touch 
on agriculture, like the Ways of the invisibl. 
One, seem “‘past finding out.” Who will tej 
us how plants grow? Where is the savan who 
will answer, and tell us positively, how manur 
influences the growing plant? Is it food direc, 
or does it enable the plant to appropriate othe 
food in the soil and atmosphere? 

It would seem that Agricultural Science jy 
the most unsettled of all sciences —that a lew 
number of scientific facts are ascertained—ay 
Why? For the reason, it would seem, tha 
minds are not found of sufficient length ani 
breadth—and greater minds never pried into 
any subject—to look into these things and 
certain absolute certainties. 

But, again we wander. The reason why boy, 
in the year 1869, dislike farm life and choog 
other professions, is due chiefly to two reasons; 
A boy may be, first, truly gifted and called by 
God (and we believe in this calling with a git) 
to a different work. Such an one may eve 
have a liking for Rural pursuits; but, he is 
impelled irresistably by a consciousness of bis 
ability and duty, to honor some other calling, 
The second reason is resolved into the fault of 
the boy’s father or guardian, who brings to his 
calling no enthusiasm and no inspiration that 
awakens a spark of hope in the boy’s breast, 
Unfortunately for the boy be turns from the 
farm ; he goes to the city; is apprenticed on 
small wages ; wears out his life in fruitless et 
forts to rise to wealth and influence, even ifs 
fortunate as to escape the temptations to vice 
and crime, which always attend great cities, 

Then, when strength and heart fail him, he 
turns his weary, longing eyes to the “blest 
abode” of old men—the farm—and sighs # 
he thinks how it ‘‘might have been” otherwise. 

Upper Alton, Ill. O. L. Baruer 

eS eae ees dda te 


A New Hearer.—An invention has recently 
been patented by Professor John Jobneon, 0 
Saco, Maine, that will revolutionize, it is a 
serted, all previous mechanical appliances for 
warming houses. Furnaces, stoves, grates, 
steam-pipes and registers, are to be done away 
with, and all by a small iron vase that can be 
carried from room to room. The ‘“‘equalizing 
heater,” as this is called, is an air-tight sheet 
iron cylinder, having a number of tubes running 
through it from top to bottom, which are oped 
at both ends. The bottom of the heater is cor 
cave in the center, so as to form a small cup 
which contains a little water—not more than 
tablespoonful—in the smaller sized vases. Be 
low this is a gas-jet, or lamp, which can be lit 
at pleasure; and this constitutes the whole fuel. 
The water put into the cup is just sufficient 1 
fill the inner space of the cylinder with steam 
the ordinary atmospheric pressure, and is her 
metically sealed when the heater is made. S000 
alter the light is applied to the bottom of the 
cup, the steam rises into the cylinder, heating 
all the radiating surface, and the excess passig 
into the small condenser at the top is converte 
into water and runs back into the cup. This 
again converted into steam, and again condensed; 
and so the operation continues, There #* 
several on exhibition at New York that bare 








been in constant operation since they were mace 
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— 
THE COMING GIRL. 

She will vote, will be of some use in the world, 
will cook her own food, will earn her own living, 
and will notdie an old maid. The coming girl 
will not wear the Grecian bend, dance the Ger- 
man, ignore all possibilities of knowing how to 
work, will not endeavor to break the hearts of 
unsophisticated young men, will spell correctly, 
understand English before she affects French, 
will preside with equal grace at the piano or 
wash-tub, will spin more yarn for the house 
than for the street, will not despise her plainly 
clad mother, her poor relations, or the hand of 
an honest worker ; will wear a bonnet ; speak 

ood plain, unlisping English, will darn her 
own stockings; will know how to make dough- 
puts, and will not read the Ledger oftener than 
she does her Bible. 

The coming girl will walk five miles a day, if 
need be, to keep her cheeks in a glow; will 
mind her health, her physical development and 
her mother ; will adopt a costume both sensible 
apd conducive to comfort and health ; will not 
confound hypocrisy with politeness; will not 
place lying to please above frankness; will have 
courage to cut an unwelcome acquaintance ; 
will not think refinement is French duplicity; 
that the assumed hospitality where hate dwells 
in the heart, is better than condemnation; will 
not confound grace of government with silly 
affections ; will not regard the end of her being 
to have a beau. 

The coming girl will not look to Paris, but to 
reason, for her fashions; will not aim to follow 
aloolish fashion because milliners and dress- 
makers decreed it; will not torture her body, 
shrivel her soul with puerilities, or ruin it with 
wine and pleasure. In short, the coming girl 
will seek to glorify her Maker, and to enjoy 
mentally His works. Duty will be her aim, and 
life a living reality.— Church Union. 

re 

Tue Mockine Birp’s Sonc.—Those who have 
never enjoyed the privilege of listening to the 
song of the mocking bird, pure and uncontami- 
nated with imitations of the grosser sounds of 
cities and large towns, can form but a very in- 
adequate conception of the wonderful beauty and 
variety, or tae rapid transitions, with which it 
will present in a few seconds the songs of an 
almost innumerable number of other birds. Our 
city-bred performer is wont to injure the beauty 
and the narmony of its concerts by a grotesque 
intermixture of strange and inharmonious 
sounds. The crowing ot a cock, the creaking of 
wheels, the scream and rattle of the distant 
locomotive, and other rude sounds from the 
streets, will often be heard blending with its 
sweetest notes. Yet nothing can well be imag- 
ined more marvelous in its beauties than the 
song—if We may use 80 poor and inexpressive a 
term—of this bird, when reared among its own 
native Alleghanies. It bears but a very faint 
resemblance to the medley, wonderful as it may 
be in its variety, of the demoralized mocking 
birds of our cities. 





Mr. W. W. Nevin, in his article on The Revolution 
in Cuba, in Lippincott’s Magazine, says: ‘This is 
apparently not one of those ephemeral revolutions so 
common to our southern countries, which, like their 
fire-flies, illumine but a single night. Creole and 
Spaniard, although of one blood and a common ances- 
try, are two sharply defined classes, with no mutual 
interests, and consequently there is not that interlacing 


by marriage and social connections which generally 
makes the struggle between a colony and the mother 
country so painful and compromise so easy. There is 
no large and respectable class of loyalists, influential 
by birth and position and wealth, among the Cubans. 
Fealty to the home government has never been a trait 
developed in the descendants of the Spanish conquer- 


ors, and Cuba offers no exception to the historical rule.” 





“There isa ruling passion in every mind ; and 
when every other consideration has lost its 


HOW Is IT? 

Mr. Eprtor: I notice in many papers that 
Boston is called the “Hub.” Isuppose by this 
that, because the May Flower landed the Pil- 
grims in that vicinity, the people about Boston 
really think that they are the beginning of the 
world—at least upon this side of the “ Big 
Poni.” Now, let us see about that: You 
doubtless have heard of the tremendous forma- 
tion of bone, shells, rocks, and other kind of 
materials, lately discovered near Charleston, 
S.C., upon, or about, Ashley river, &c. Well, 
now, do you know that it is thought by some 
that just there, or thereabouts, was where old 
man Noah floated off some time since with a 
select cargo, and left a considerable number of 
promiscuous beings of various kinds, that it is 
said went up on account of a severe shower? 
Now, if that’s so, Boston was not first, and 
should not be called the ‘‘Hub.” And, again, 
perhaps that Charleston affair was not first 
either; for I read not long ago, in a Memphis 
paper, that some very great discoveries had 
recently been made in several places — one, 
I think, near St. Louis: something about 
some awful big mounds—some on both sides of 
the river—and that an underground road con- 
nected the mounds, passing under the river. 
Now, if such is the fact, it will prove to every 
sane individual, that the people that built those 
mounds and that underground road, worked up 
in your section of country years before the sun 
ever shone upon that land. They did their 
work like the mole—in the dark—not knowing 
where they were coming out—and them mounds 
should be called the “Hub.” Them Boston 
people are too smart any how W. B. 





Way Men Wuistie.—The following question 
was up for discussion at a debating school re- 
cently: ‘‘ The capacity of whistling is in gen- 
eral masculine, not feminine. How would you 
account for this?” 

It is supposed to have originated in the fact 
that Adam gave a remarkably long whistle the 
first time Eve’s dry goods bill was sent in for 
him to settle. 





Brown Bertie.—Take any tin pan that will hold 
the quantity you wish; sprinkle a few bread crumbs 
in the bottom, then a layer of apples, pared and sliced, 
a layer of brown sugar with asprinkling of cinnamon 
or nutmeg, then bread crumbs and so on to the top, 
which should be bread crumbs with bits of butter over 
them. Pourin a teacup of water and bake and eat 
with cream and sugar. 


SEND One Dollar, and RECEIVE 
by mail, postpaid, Three plants each of Five Varie- 
ties—Clarke, Davison’s Thornless and Philadelphia 
RASPBERRIES—Wilson’s Early and Kittatinny 
BLACKBERRIES. F. 8. ROBBINS, 
mar6-2t Hammonton, New Jersey. 


TREE SEEDS. 


Sow in winter or early spring. For a 
paper of information about the best, 
most durable, rapid growing Trees, to 
raise for Timber, Rails, Posts, R.R. Ties 
&c.—some desirable Fruits—best varie- 
ties of Grain to raise—and Price Lists, 
———— send Postage stamp. 

Small trees of European Larch, Cypress, Ever- 
greens, &c., sent by MAIL. Early Rose Potatoes, 
best kinds Spring Wheats, Oats, Corn, Grass Seeds, 
and most all kinds of TREE SEEDS, Vegetables 
and Flowers, by MAIL. Postage only 8 cents per 
pound, ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, containing 
about 150 beautiful engravings of Flowers and Vege- 
tables. The most instructive Garden and Floral 
Guide ever published. Sent by mail for 10 cents. 

Order early. HENRY WILBURR, 








To Farmers and Livery Stable 
Keeprers.—Dr. 8. A. Weaver’s Cerate has been ex- 
tensively used by livery stable keepers and farmers, 
and with one accord they say that for many diseases 
in animals they have never found its equal. On 
horses, two or three applications will cure the Scratch- 
es, Chafes, and Galls, whether by the harness, saddle 
or otherwise. Wash the wounds clean, and the Cerate 
freely applied will cure them in a few days. It will 
cure cracked heels and Cancer in the Tongue, Canker 
or Sore Mouth, affections of the Skin, falling off of 
the Hair, &c. Sore Teatsand Caked Udder in Cows 
are soon cured by this Cerate. Sold by medicine 
dealers generally. 


PPL LAS 





PPE 


The GREAT Family MEDICINE. 
PERRY DAVIS’ PAIN KILLER. 


fhe Pain Killer is both an internal and external re- 
medy. The Pain Killer should be used at the first 
manifestation of cold or cough. The Pain Killer— 
don’t fail to keep it in the house ready for use. The 
Pain Killer is an almost certain cure ior Cholera, and 
has, without doubt, been more successful in curing 
this terrible disease than any other known remedy, 
or even the mosteminent and skilful physicians. In 
India, Africa, and China, where this dreadful disease 
is ever more or less prevalent—the Pain Killer is 
considered by the natives as well as by European 
residents in those climates, a sure remedy. The Pain 
Killer—each bottle is wrapped with full directions 
for its use. 


Owners of Horssks read the 
following: Cure your own horses and save the farri- 
er’sfee! The following is a letter received from Dr. 
Deal, whois a Veterinary Surgeon of great skill: 

BoweERSVILLE, Harrison Co., 0., May, 1860. 
Messrs. J. N. Harris & Co., Cincinnati: I have 
given Perry Davis’ Pain Killer in many cases of 
colic, cramp, and dysentery in horses, and never 
knew it to fail to cure in a single instance. I look 
upon it asa certain remedy. Joun R. DEAL. 
For Colds, Sprains, Scratches, &c., there is no bet- 
ter Liniment. Try it. 

Ripuey, 0., Dec. 9th. 
Gentlemen: This is to certify thai I have given the 
Pain Killer to horses for colic, and found it the best 
remedy I ever tried. It gives them ease quicker than 
any other remedy I ever used. I give for a dosehalf 
a twenty-five cent bottle, put into a pint bottle of 
warm water and molasses, and drench them with it. 
have always cured the worst cases without delay. 
Yours truly, Jonn Porter, Prop. Ripley Hotel. 

The good people of the West should always keep 
by them a good preparation, and 


PAIN KILLER 


Is that preparation. Don’t be deceived by the many 
worthless stuffs offered, such as “King of Pain,” 
“Pain Paint,” and thelike. The Pain Killer is known 
to be good, The Pain Killer is sold by all Druggists 
and dealers in family medicines. 
SOLD BY ALL ST. LOUIS Druggists. 
GOOD COUGH AND LUNG REMEDY. 
Will all those afflicted with Coughs or Consumption 
read the following, and learn the value of 

ALLEN’S LUNG BALSAM. 

As an expectorant it has no equal. 

WHAT THE DOCTORS SAY: 
Amos Woolly, M. D., of Kosciusco county, Ind., 
says: “ For three years past I have used ALLEN’s Lun@ 
BALSAM extensively in my practice, and I am satisfied 
there is no better medicine for lung diseases in use.” 

Isaac H. Doran, M. D., of Logan county, 0O., says: 
“‘ ALLEN’s Lun@ BAtsam not only sells rapidly, but 
gives perfect satisfaction in every case within my 
knowledge. Having confidence in it, and knowing 
that it possesses valuable medicinal properties, I freely 
use it in my daily practice and with unbounded suc- 
cess. Asan expectorant, it is most certainly far ahead 
of any preparation I have ever yet known.” 

Nathaniel Harris, M. D., of Middlebury, Vt., says: 
“T have no doubt it willsoon become a classical rem- 
edial agent for the cure of all diseases of the Throat, 
Bronchial Tubes, and the Lungs.” 

Dr. Lloyd, of Ohio, surgeon in the army during the 
war, from exposure contracted consumption. He says: 
“T bave no hesitancy in saying that it was by the use 
of your Lung Balsam that I am now alive and enjoying 
health.” 

Dr. Fletcher, of Missouri, says: “I recommend your 
Balsam in preference to any other medicine for Coughs, 
and it gives satisfaction.” 

AuuLEN’s Lune Basa is the remedy to cure all 
Lung and Throat difficulties It should be thoroughly 
tested before using any other Balsam. It will cure 
when all others fail. Directions accompany each bottle. 

J. N. Harris & Co. Sole Proprietors, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 








power, this ruling passion retains its influence.” | mar6-2t 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 


For sale by all medicine dealers. mar6-4teow 
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COAL 
COOKING 


STOVES! 


AND 





FOR WOOD 


ARE HOME INSTITUTIONS 


MANUFACTURED IN THE 


Adapted to the wants of 


WESTERN PEOPLE! 
They Stand Unequalled 


For Economy in Fuel; 
For Durability; 
For Capacity in 
Baking, 
Boiling, 
Broiling and 
Roasting; 

For Simplicity in Management; 
For Cleanliness in Cooking; 


WEST AND 


For Beauty of Design; 
For Smoothness of Castings and 


Elegance of Finish, 
and as 
Perfect Cooking Stoves in 


Esvery Respect. 


Sold Wholesale and Retail 
BY THE 
Excelsior Manufacturing 
Company, 


612 and 614 North Main Street, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


PEAR TREES---We have a very 


choice lot of dwarf and standard Pear trees, which 
were grown for our own planting, but not having been 
able to get the ground prepared, we now propose to 
sell them. Dwarf pears, 2 years old, 6 to 7 feet, well 
branched, and the best we have seen any where, con- 
sisting of Buffum, Belle Lucrative, Duchesse d’An- 
gouleme, Howell, Louise Bonne de Jersey, Vicar of 
Winkfield. Standard pears, 6 to 8 feet high, well fur- 
nished with branches, and unexcelled for health and 
vigor, consisting of Bartlett, Buffum, Catillac, Doy- 
enne d’Ete, Dearborn’s Seedling, Howell, Gunsell’s 
Bergamot, Louise Bonne de Jersey Seckel, Sheldon, 
Stevens’ Genesee, Lawrence, Winter Nelis grafted 
standard height, and Clapp’s Favorite. 
Address, E, A. RIEHL & BRO., Alton, Il. 
mar6-St 


500,000 OSAGE PLANTS 


Yet unsold, for delivery next spring. Price $3 per 
Mon R.R. LIexpect to have 7 to 10,000,000 ready 
for delivery next fall. CHS. PATTERSON, 
mar6—Dt Kirksville, Adair Co, Mo. 


CLARKE RASPBERRY. 


Large, strong plants, grown out of doors, at $10 per 


100 Also, a few hundred of the 


COLFAX STRAWBERRY, 
THOMPSON, MYERS & CO. 
Brookfield, Linn Co., Mo. 


if ordered EaRLy. 


At $10 per 100. 


mar6-4t 


THE BUCKEYE HOG TAMER! 


No more Trouble from Rooting. 
Rings, Pins, and other Jewelry Superseded. 


A Perfect Implement! Hogs do no Mischief. 


A Great Saving in Food! 


Noefforts have been made to introduce the “Buck- 
eye Hog Tamer,” (invented by Samuel F. Hair, of 
Ohio, in 1864,) to the Public—yet it has enjoyed a 
very large sale, and is pronounced “a perfect instru- 
ment” by all who have used it, superseding all other 
contrivances and inventions now before the public. 

David Magee, the celebrated hog stock raiser of 
3utler Co., Ohio, says: “The Buckeye Hog Tamer su- 
persedes the use of rings, the jack knife, and every 
other invention I have seen to prevent hogs from 
rooting. I recommend itto every farmer who raises 
hogs. Itis invaluable—and I would not be without 
it for many times its price. It is a perfect instrument. 
[ do not think it can be improved.” 

John McFarland, of Illinois, says, in the “Western 
Rural,” I regard the Buckeye as a perfect instrument 
of itskind. The leverage is powerful, and never fails 
to cut through. I would advise all farmers to get it.” 

D. B. Curran, of Joliet, under date of August 21st, 
1867, says: “I have used the Buckeye Hog Tamer 
for nearly three years, on hogs and pigs of all sizes, 
I used but one knife on all. This spring I had forty 
small pigs; I could not keep them of the corn field; 
they rooted up my corn by the row. [ applied to 
these the Hog Tamer. After this taey would run 
through the corn-field, but rooted no more. It re- 
quires but little skill to use it, and but little power on 
account of the powerfulleverage and lancet-shaped 
knives. Another great advantage in this Hog Tam- 
er is the slot through which the knife passes after 
cutting through the rooter, and therefore cannot fail 
to cut through.” 

Cut your pigs’ noses in the fall, and you will win- 
ter them on one-fourth less feed, because they will 
be kept quiet—and they will be in better condition 
in the spring. is 

Je Sent by express (charges prepaid), with full 
directions for use, on receipt of retail price, $2.50 
each. 


Address, ISAAC C. MYERS, Rural World Office, 
St. Louis, Mo. 











$3000$ SALARY. Address, U. S. Prano Co. N. Y. 





GET THE BEST !—Prices Reduced! — 100,000 
Kittatinny Blackberry, Philadelphia and Clarke 
Raspberries, all grown from the original stock. The 
Fruit sold for $16 per bushel. Send for Catalogues. 
WM. PARRY, Cinnaminson, N. J. 


EMPLOYMENT that Pays. For particulars, ad- 





i 
— 
LICENSED BY THE 


UNITED STATES 
AUTHORITY. 


S. C. THOMPSON & C0.'8 
Creat 


One Dollar Sale of 


Dry Goods, Dress Goods, Linens, Coiton: 
FANCY GOODS, Albums, Bibles, Silver 
Plated Ware, Cutlery, Leather and Ger. 
man Goods of every description, &e, 
These articles to be sold at the uniform price of 


ONE DOLLAR EACH, 


And not to be paid for until you know what you apy 
to receive. 

The most popular and economical method of doing 

business in the country. F 

The goods we have for sale are described on printed 
slips and will be sent to any address at the rate off 
cents each, to pay for postage, printing, &e. Its 
then at the option of holders whether they will seni 
one dollar for the article or not. 

By Partronizine THis SALE, you have a chance to 
exchange your goods, should the article mentioned m 
the printed slip not be desired. 

The Smallest Article sold for ONE DOLLAR 
can be exchanged for Silver Plated Five Bottled 
Revolving Castor, or your Choice of a large Variety 
of other Articles upon Exchange List. 
Comprising over 250 useful articles, not one of whieh 
could be bought at any retail country store for near. 
ly double the amount. 


TERMS TO AGENTS: 
We send as commission to Agents— 

For a Club of Thirty, and $3.00, 
One of the following articles: 20 yards Cotton, Lad. 
ies’ Fancy Square Wool Shawl, Lancaster Quilt, Ae. 
cordeon, Set of steel bladed Knives and Forks, Vio. 
lin and Bow, Fancy Dress Pattern, Pair Ladies’ extn 
quality Cloth Boots, One Dozen large size Line 
Towels, Alhambra Quilt, Honeycomb Quilt, Cottage 
Clock, White Wool Blanket, 15 yds. best quality of 
Print, 12 yds. Delaine, 1 Dozen Linen Dinner Nap- 
kins, &c. 

Fora Club of Sixty, and $6.00, 
One of the following articles: 42 yds. Sheeting, Pair 
Honeycomb Quilts, Cylinder Watch, 4 yards double 
width Waterproof Cloaking, Ladies’ Double Wool 
Shawl, Lancaster Quilt, Alpaca Dress Pattern, En- 
graved silver plated six bottled Revolving Castor, 
Set of ivory handled Knives, with silver plated Forks, 
Pair of all-wool Blankets, Pair of Alhambra Quilts, 
Thirty yds. Print or a Marseilles Quilt, Double eight 
keyed Accordeon, Webster’s National Pictorial Dic- 
tionary (600 engravings, 900 pages,) 34 yds. Doeskin 
for suit, &c. 


For a Club of One Hundred, and $10, 


65 yards Sheeting, Fancy Cassimere Coat, Pantsand 
Vest Pattern extra quality, Pair splendid Rose Blank- 
ets, Fancy Plaid Wool Long Shawl, Twenty-five yards 
Hemp Carpeting, Splendid Violin and Bow, Splendid 
Alpaca Dress Pattern, Silver Hunting Cased Wateb, 
Single-Barrel Shot Gun, Sharp’s Revolver, One Pair 
Fine Damask Table Covers with One Dozen Dinner 
Napkins to Match, Worcester’s Illustrated Unabridged 
Dictionary, 1,800 pages, &c. 

gee-For Additional list of Commissions, see Cir- 
cular. ComMIssions FoR LARGER CLUBS IN PROPOR- 
TION. 


Agents will please take notice of this. Do not 
send names, but number your Clubs from one up- 
wards. Make your letters short and plain as possible. 
TAKE Particular NOTICE of THIS: 
ga@e-Be sure and send money in all cases by 
REGISTERED LETTER, which can be 
sent from any Post Office. 

This way of sending money is preferred to avy 
other method whatever. We cannot be responsible 
for money lost, unless some precautions are taken (0 
insure its safety. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 


Send your address in full—Town, County and State: 


S. C. THOMPSON & C0., 
136 FEDERAL STREET, 





dress, 8S. M. SPENCER & CO., Brattleboro, Vt. 


Boston, Mass. 
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OSAGE ORANGE 


Ssk&iE D, 
Just forwarded to us 


FROM TExXxas 


For sale at Market Price by 
Plant Bros., Pratt & Co., 


marb-4t ST. LOU IS, MO. 


YAOMI AND CLARKE---The best 


two hardy Raspberries, wanted in every garden. 3 
good plants of each by mail, prepaid, for $3. Six of 
cach for $9. The Naomi from genuine pure stock— 
same as Mr. Knox’s. M. B. BATEHAM, 
mar6-3t Painesville, Ohic. 


SUFFOLK SOW, 1 year old, with 
pig. for sale; will litter in April. Price, $50. 

| Also, 1 Suffolk Boar, 4 months old, 
price $10. Boxed aad delivered at Pacific Railroad 
Station. 


BRAHMA FOWL’S EGGS for sale 

at $1.25 per dozen. Address, L. MILLS, 

It Webster Groves, P. R. R., Mo. 

EGGS FOR SETTING PURPOSES 
. . ‘ 

Direct from Imported Fow!s. 
Brahmas, that weigh 25 lbs. per pair. White faced 
black Spanish, warranted to hatch pure white faced 
birds (not yellow reared). English Girey Dorkings, 
imported. White Leghorns. Silver Spangled Po- 
lands. Bolton Grays. Price for 15 eggs, $3, care- 
fully boxed and delivered at express office. All 
orders booked and filled in their turn. Address, 

A. B. NEILL & CO. P. 0. box 219, 

It New Li.bon, Ohio. 
IRON and WIRE FENCES. 
Irn Ox Hurdle fence; Iron Sheep Hurdle fence; 
Wire Webbing for Sheep and Poultry Yards; Iron 
Farm Gates; Guards for Stable Divisions; Store 
Fronts, Factories, &c.; Tree Guards; Ornamental 
Wire Work for Porches, Greenhouses, &c.; Wire Rail- 
ing for Cottage, Garden and Cemetery enclosures; 
Mosquito Netting, aud every variety of Wire Work. 

Every Information furnished by Manufacturers. 


M. WALKER & SONS, 


No. 11 North 6th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
feb6-12tlam 
Notice to Farmers, Dairymen and Horsemen. 
Breinig, Fronerienp & Co.’s VEGETABLE 
CartLe Powner. Z49"First introduced in 1848, 
This preparation contains the latest and most ap 
proved remedies for all diseases to which horses, cat- 
le or swine, are incident—either as a preventive or a 
cure—in the early stages of the dreaded disease of 
PLEURO-PNEUMONIA or RINDERPEST, 
Yow making fearfwl inroads among our cattle. This 
Powder has already achieved a reasonable reputation. 
It is compounded on strictly chemical principles; 
contains the elements to form healthy blood and gen- 
trate animal heat; and is warranted to make an in- 
crease of at least 25 per cent. in the animal product, 
tither as fat or as milk and butter, upon the same 
imountoffood. Prepared by Fred. A. Miller, Sour 
Acent, No. 128 North Fourth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
§ \. B.Do not fail to send for Pawruet giving full par- 
ticulars, feb64t-lam 


New Seedling Potatoes. 
THREE NEW KINDS of great excellence, nor To 
SEPOUND IN ANY OTHER CATALOGUE, will be found 
eagraved and fully described in my new Seed Cata- 
gue. Seat Gratis to all. 

JAMES J. Il. GREGORY, 
Marblehead, Mass. 


Guns, Revolvers, &c. 
Double Barrel Shot Guns, $9 to $50; Single Shot 
Suns, Men and Boys, $3.50 to $20. Musket Shot 
buns, using small caps, warranted to shoot shot close 
and kill 60 yards, $2.50; Fine Sporting Rifles, any 
ue, $12 to $45. Pocket and Belt Revolvers, all 
‘ues, $5 to $20. Wanten—Second-hand Army or 
‘ivy Rifles, Carbines, Revolvers, &c. For priced 
‘ttalogue, send stamp to the Great WesTeRN GuN 
Dene Pittsburgh, Pa. Liberal Discount to Agents, 
— ers or Clubs. Terms, C. 0. D. 


Agents Wanted---ignt work, good pay. 


Pen? 10e., retails at 30c. B. GEHR, Shiremantown, 






















BAYLES & BROTHER, 


OF THE 


Bayles’ Nursery 
CARONDELET, ST. LOUIS CO., MO., 
Offer, for Spring Planting, a Superior Stock of 

APPLE, PEACH; Dwarf and Standard 

PEAR; CHERRY and PLUM Trees. 

GRAPE VINES of the Leading Varieties, 


land 2 years old, in quantity. 
Kittatinny BLACKBERRIES; 
Black Cap RASPBERRIES; 
STRAWBERRIES, Etc. At very low rates for cash. 
BAYLES & BROTHER, 
Carondelet, Mo. 


Also, Lawton and 
Philadelphia and 
Wilson’s Albany 


Send for Prices. 


P.S.—We are now ready to contract nursery stock 
to the trade fur delivery in the fall of 1869 at low 
rates. Bayrtes & Bro. 
feb27-3t 


1,000 Barrels SEED POTATOES. 


Early Rose, $1 per pound; three pounds, $2. 

Early Goodrich and Harrison potatoes, $2 per bush- 
el; $5 per barrel. Warranted pure and true to 
name. Send for catalogue. J. K. HUDSON, 

feb27 tap17 Box 108, Kansas City, Mo. 


KNOX FRUIT FARM AND 
NURSERIES. 


The new edition of our Decriptive and Illusirated 
Small Fruit Catalogue of 52 pages, 
And Price List of 16 pages, are now issued, and will 
be sent to all applicants enclosing 10 cents. They 
contain a colored plate of the 
MARTHA (White Concord) GRAPE. 

Illustrations of the 
JUCUNDA, “Our No. 700,” and 
FILLMORE Strawberries; 
Hornet and Philadelphia RASPBERRIES; 
Kittatinny and Rochelle BLACKBERRIES ; 
Cherry and White Grape CURRANTS ; 
Also, descriptions of 
The leading Grapes, Strawberries, 
Raspberries, Blackberries, 
Gooseberries, Currants, 
&e., 


With interesting accounts of some of the newer kinds 
—considerations that should influence purchasers in 
the choice of Nursery stock—the causes of failure in 
Small Fruit culture and the requisites of suecess—se- 
lect lists by mail and otherwise—the value of pot- 
grown strawberry plants—lists of Strawberries for 
market purposes and home use, distant and conveni- 
ent market—early, medium and late varieties in the 
order we esteem them—reports and letters of com- 
mittees and eminent fruit growers, who have visited 
our grounds to examine our varieties, modes of cul- 
ture, and system of handling fruit. 

All Growers, whether they wish to purchase our 
stocks or not, will find these two pamphlets of 68 
pages, of great value and werth ten times their cost. 
Though the edition is large, it will likely be exhaust- 
ed early. 

Ba@s- Send at once 10 cents for a copy. eu 


J. KNOX, Box 155, 


feb27-4t Pittsburgh, Pa. 


WANTED---A NURSERYMAN, 


Who thoroughly understands the propagation of Fruit 
trees, Evergreens, and Flowering plants. I will fur- 
nish everything necessary to carry on the business, 
and give him a profitable interest for a number of 
years. The nursery has been established for 15 years, 
has an extended and favorable reputation, with a 
good trade already established. For particulars, ap- 
ply toW. C. TUCKER, Columbus, Miss. feb13—4t 


CHOICE CONCORD VINES. 


We havea few hundred of extra fine Concord grape 
vires, for sale at the following rates—sent by ex- 
press: (Alllayers,) Single vine, 25 cts.; per dozen, $2; 





per hundred, $8. 
feb27 


Address, BARLER & CONDON, 
Upper Alton, Il. 


HOW SHALL WE 
PAINT OUR HOUSES ?P 
READY MADE COLORS FOR PAINTING 
Extoriors of Country and City Houses. 

These Paints require only to be thinned with Raw 
Linseed Oil to make them ready for use. The list in- 
cludes forty shades and tints, comprising all the colors 
suitable for exterior painting. In durability and per- 
manency of color they will be found superior in every 
respect to pure White Lead, while they cost (consider- 
ing the quantity required) only about half as much. 

Sample Cards, with a descriptive pamphlet, sent free 
by mail. Be sure you get the genuine ““ RAILROAD” 
Colors, every package of which bears our full name, 
in addition to our copy-righted title, ‘Rarmroap 
Paints AND RaAitroap Coors.’ None are reliable 
which do not bear these marks. 

We would call attention also to our WARRANTED 
PerFectLy Pure ComBination Waite Leap, which 
for economy and durability is the best in market. For 
sale by ALL Paint Deatenrs throughout the country, 
or MASURY & WHITON, 111 Fulton Street, N. Y. 
Proprietors of the Globe White Lead and Color Works, 

Manufacturers of White Lead, Zine and Painters’ 

Fine Colors. 

N. B.—“ How Shall we Paint.” A popular treatice 
on the art of House Painting, &c., by John W. Masury. 
Cloth. 216 pages. $1.50. Also, Hints on House Paint- 
ing. Cloth. S84 pages. 40 cts. Either of the above 
sent free by mail on receipt of price. 


AGENTS, FARMERS, GARDENERS, 
and FRUIT GROWERS.——Send for particulars 
of “BEST’S IMPROVED Fruit Tree and Vine 
{Invigorator and Insect Destroyer.” Samples to test 
will be forwarded to any part of the United States 
and perfect satisfaction guaranteed. Good Agents are 
wanted inevery County in the United States. Address 
J. AHEARN, 63 Second Strect, Baltimore, Md. 


EVERY MAN his own PRINTER. 


WITH one of our presses, and the material accom- 
panying it, every man can do bis own printing, 
thus saving much time and expense. Circulars contain- 
ing full infcrmation about these Presses, prices, recom- 
mendations, &c., mailed free on application. Speci- 
men books of types, cuts, borders, &c., &c., 10 cents. 
DAVID WATSON, Ag’t. Adams Press Co., 


26 Courtlandt Street, New York. 
PIANOS! PIANOS! PIANOS! 


‘The Parlor Favorite.’ 


The immense demand for this popular instrument, 
has induced vs to make its manufacture a specialty, 
and we are consequently enabled to offer them at 
much lower rates than are charged for similar in- 
struments by other makers. Inquire of resident dea- 
lers or send for oar illustrated catalogue and price 
list. Address, GEO. M. GUILD & CO., 
PriAnororte Manur’rs, Boston, Mass. 


AGENTS WANTED in every town to sell the Cele- 
brated Clipper Mowers and Reapers — Lightest 
Draft and most durable machines made. Send for 
Circular. Crirrer Mower AND REAPER Co., 12 Cliff 
St., New York. 


New and Rare Vegetables. 
Having been the original introducer of the Hubbard 
Squash, Marblehead Mammoth Cabbage, and many 
other new vegetables, I continue make the raising of 
New and Rare Varicties a Speciality. 

I raise on my three seed farms, 


Over 100 Varieties of Seed, 


Including all the sTANDARD sorRTS, and IMPORT many 
cnoice kinps from England and France. 

Catalogue gratis to all. JAMES J. H. GREGORY, 

Marblehead, Mass. 

DEAFNESS, CATARRH, SCROFULA. 
SPECIALTY.—Cures legally guaranteed or money 
returned. By the inventor of the Celebrated Patent 
Invisible Organic Vibrator for Incurable Deafness. 
Send 10c for ‘freatise on Deafness, Catarrh and Scro- 
fula, Dr. T. H. STILWELL, 198 Bleecker St., N.Y. 


$3 Wonder. 
INDUSTRY SEWING MACHINE. 
Only Tree Dotuars. Simple, practical and dura- 
ble. Makes the elastic chain stitch, and adapted for 
all kinds of plain sewing. Any child can operate it. 
An elegant gift. Testimonials daily. Sent in perfect 


order on receipt of price, $3. Address InpustTRY 
Sewine Macnine Co., Manchester, N.H. 


100 BEAUTIFUL PHOTOGRAPHS sent on receipt 





of 10c. Address N.Y. Picture Co., No. 69 Wall St. 
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SEED SWEET POTATOES 
For sale by KE. A. RIEHL & BRO. 


feb20-8t Alton, Ill. 


SEED FOR THE MILLION. 


A full assortment of Garden, Flower and Field 
Seeds, fresh and genuine, including the genuine 
Early Rose potato, at $1 per lb. by mail; 3 lbs. for $2; 

per peck, $5; per bushel, $15; per barrel, $40. 
Early Goodrich, per peck, $1; per bus, $2; per bbl., 35 
Harrison, “« ~=6© 1.25;  “ $2.50: “ $6 
Climax, Heffron’s new seedling potato, highly prom- 
ising, at $3 per lb. 
These potatoes were all grown by their first dis- 
seminator, Mr. D. S. Heffron, at Utica, N. Y.—so 
that by purchasing of us, the grower will be sure of 
getting them true to name and can change seed.— 
Western grown, same kinds, at less prices. 
Also, all the leading Novelties of the season, such 
as—Conover’s Colossal Asparagus—} oz. packets, 25 
cents; 4 oz. 50 ets. 

Crosby’s Early Sweet Corn, superior quality—large 
packet 10 cts.; per quart, 50 cts. 

Farmers’ Club Sweet Corn, highly commended—large 
packet, 50 cts. 

General Grant Tomato, new, fine, early—packet, 25c. 

Surprise Oats, the best oat in America, 45 lbs. per 
bushel—at $10 per bushel. 

Fresh Osage seed in quantity at low prices. 

For particulars, send stamp for large illustrated 
Catalogue and Floral Guide. 


Hovey & Heffron, 


feb27-4t 57 State St., Chicago, Tlls 





We have on handa splendid lot of 


1-year old Concord Grape Vines, 
At $35 per 1000. 
Osage Orange Plants, 
At $2.50 per 1000. 
Apple Root Grafts, 
At $7 per 1000. Address, 
JOHN RIORDAN & CO., Bloomington, Il. 
feb20-3t 

















pb SHOT CUI 


. CHARLES PARKER. 
(Senn For Circvian.) MERIDEN CONN 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 27 BEEKMAN STREET. 
Send for Circular, &c., to Meriden, Conn. 
feb13-8t 





_ 








wo 


FRUIT BOXES. 


Cash orders for the HatLock, the Lock, and the 
OcraGon Quart Berry Boxes and for Crates; also for 
Peach, Grape or Vegetable Boxes, will be promptly 


filled by C. COLBY & CO., 
Manufacturers, South Pass (Cobden), 
feb13-13t Illinois. 





SPRING 1869, 


Rochester Commercial Nurseries. 
(Established, 1830.) 
WM. S. LITTLE, Proprietor. 

I offer for Spring Sates a Lance and UNBROKEN 
assortment of Nursery Products of excellent quality. 
Descriptive Catalogues, 80 pages, 10 cents. The Cir- 
cular of prices, per duzen, per 100, per 1000, sent to 
all applicants. 
Nurserymen, Dealers and Planters, large and small, 

address. WM. S. LITTLE, 
mar&apr Rochester, N. Y. 


Clarke and Philadelphia Raspberry 


Wilson’s Early and Kittatinny Blackberry. Plants of 
first quality at reduced rates. Second size, $20 per 
1000. Agents Wanted. MAHLON MOON, 





FRUIT GROWERS, LOOK HERE! 


Peach Trees, 12 
Hartford Prolifi 


$10 per M. 


feb20-8t 


Concord Grape Vines, No. 1, $50 per M. 

Delaware and Ives’ Seedling, each, No. 1, $110 per M. 
Doolittle Raspberry, $7.50; Miami, $9; and Kirtland, 
Davidson’s Thornless, $8 per hundred. 
Wilson’s Albany Strawberry plants, $3 per M. and 
$23 per 10,000; other varieties low. Our trees, vines 
and plants are well rooted. 


varieties, No. 1, $100 per M. 

ec Grape Vines, No.1, $100 per M. and Turnip. F 
bage, Celery, ¢ 
Salsify, Squash 
Peppers. 


HANFORD & CO., 
Bristol, Elkhart Co.. Ind. 








ONE POUND, 
pounds, $2.50. 


barrel. 
feb20-tf 


EARLY ROSE POTATOES 


HARRISON POTATOES—$2.50 per bushel; $6 per 


2 on commission. 
75 cents; three pounds, $2; four 


Sent by mail, post-paid. mouth, Mass. 


Fresh Garden and Flower 


Prepaid by mail. 
Asparagus, Beet, Carrot, Parsnip, Radish, Spina 


The above, also, in 5 ct. papers. 25 gory 
Garden and Flower Seeds prepaid for $1. 
per lb., per bushel, &c., of my collection, the mog 
complete, and judicious in the country, see my ney 
catalogue of Flower, Tree and Garden Seeds, ang 
Fruit and Ornamental Trees and Shrubs, gratis ty 
any plain addre 
$3 for 51bs.; Onion seed, $4.50 per lb. prepaid. Seeds 


Old Colony Nurseries and Seed Establishment, Ply. 


Seeds, 


For 10 cts. per oz. the best borts 







or 15 and 25 cts. per oz., the best Qgh. 
Shicory, Cucumber, Lettuce, Meloy 
and Tomato. For 40 cts. Onion and 








For price 








ss. 


Early Rose potato 75 cts. perlb, 






Agents wanted. B. M. WATSON, 







istablished 1842. feb27-4; 








SEE 


J. M. BEECHER, Harrison, $2 


Newport, Franklin Co., Mo. 








County, Mo.—6 
2 frame houses, 
easy terms. 


jan30-3m 


Fruit Farm for Sale. 


The subscriber offers for sale, his well-improved 
Fruit Farm, near Iron Mountain R.R., Washington 


For further particulars, apply to 
F. WILL, Hopewell Furnace, Washington Co., Mo., 
orto N. J. Colman, Rural World Office, St. Louis, Mo. 


Jan30-8t 


Also, 6,C00 Evergreens, all sizes, 
Address, GEO. M. DEWEY, 





D POTATOES. 


per bushel; Earty York, $15). 








Key tesville, Mo, 








acres in vineyard, 15 acres orchard, 
ete. ete. Will be sold cheap and on 








S ~~ 


A sample of 








feb13tf 


FLOWER SEEDS. 
My Catalogues of Choice FLower Seeps and 
SPRING BULBS, 


Are now ready 


straightest hair 
jury) in soft, lu 

Address with 
, and will be sent to all applicants. . feb13-13t 
Address, HENRY MICHEL, 


207 North 2d Street, St. Louis, Mo. 








Vitx; also Amer 
Mountain Ash. 


‘NATIVE EVERGREENS 


From Forest and Transpianted, 
We will furnish the following varieties from forest 6 
to12inches: Balsam Fir, American Spruce, Hemlock, 
White Pine, Red or Norway Pine, American Arbor 


8. L. KEITH, Palatine, Cook Co., Ill. 


obtained at the 


ican Larch, Sugar Maple Seedling and 
Send for Circular. N 
ice 0 





_ja 23-eow t feb 20 then tf. 





Also, DAHLIAS, 
applicants, 
febl3tf 


Ground open. 


GRAPE VINES. 


Herbemont (Layers), Norton’s Virginia (Layers), 
Concord, Hartford Prolific, and other leading varie- 
ties, at very low rates by the hundred or thousand. 


Plants, Roses, Gladiolus, &c. 


207 North 2d Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


BLOOMINGTON NURSERY. 


Osage Seed—Prime new, $15 per bushel. 

Osage Plants—First class, 1,000 $3; 10,000 $25. 
Root Grafts—Apple, packed, 10,000 $60. 

Seedlings—Maple, 1,000 $2 or $3. 
Grapes—Sorts 1,000 first-class Concords, $35. 
Roses—Dabhlias, 
Send 10 cents for three Spring Catalogues. 


feb274t] F. K. PHCENIX, Bloomington Nursery, Il. 


now ready, and 


feb13-4t 


®SENT FREE. 


free to any address. 


xuriant, beautiful, flowing curls, 


STARK APPLE, 


The ONLY Stock of 2 and 3 year old trees is tobe 


COLUMBUS NURSERY, 


3 year old trees, 

trees, $4 per dozen, $25 per 100. 

$3 per dozen; $15 per 100. 

Grimes’ Golden and Fourth of July, 
2 year old trees, $3 per dozen; $20 per 100. 


A good assortment of other stock. 
Spring Catalogue of Bedding and Greenhouse plants 





Curls! Curls! 


SAMPLES 









Prof. Robb’s Curlique will be set 
The Curtique will curl the 
on the first application (without in. 







Stamp, Prof. B. H. Ross, Parkma, 
Ohio. 









$6 per doz; $40 per 100. 2 year oli 
1 year old trees, 








Scions for Sale. By 






mailed to all applicants. 


R. G. HANnrForpD, 


Columbus, Ohio. 









GREENHOUSE annd other BeppING 
Catalogues free to all 


Add-ess, HENRY MICHEL, 





Evergreens, &c. feb13—4t 
Greenhouse Bedding Plants, &c. 


Send your orders to 
Send stamp for 





Standard Fruit 


old sorts. 


in the country. 


No. 1—Deser 
No: 2— “ 


o. 3— ed 





mar6-4t Morrisville, Bucks Co., Pa, 





FRUIT & ORNAMENTAL TREES 
For Spring 1869. 


Dwarf Trees for Gardens. 
Grape Vines—Old and new varieties. 
Strawberries, and other Small Fruits; best new and 


Deciduous Ornamental Trees. 
Evergreen Trees. 
Flowering Shrubs and Plants. 
Roses, Ponies, Dahlias, etc.; superb collections. 
Greenhouse and Bedding Plants. 
Our general stock is the largest and most complete 


to every order, large or small. 
ing full information, supplied as follows; 


N 
No. 4—Wholesale, Free. 


(Established, 1840.]} 


feb27mar6,20ap3 


“CHAMPION JR.” 
By Cuampion—he by ALmMAcK—by Mawmprino-ty 
ImporteD Messencger—dam thorough-bred mare- 


He is five years old, sixteen hands high; sound ia 
all respects; kind, in and out of harness; is a rich 
chesnut, beautiful form, fine action, and in all partic 
ulars one of the best stock horses in the West. 
Address, for further particulars, box 2484, P. 0. 


PREMIUM Chester White PIG, 
Bred entirely trom imported stock. 
and Leicester Sheep, and a variety of choice Fowl 


SLACK, Marysville, Union Co., 0. 





Our Chesnut Stallion, 






IS FOR SALE. 






St. Louis. 






Also, Cotswold 







circular and price to McCRORY 4 
feb20-it 








Trees for Orchards. 


feb27-ly] 


THOROUGH-BRED & TROTTING HORSE 
Short-Horn and Alderney Cattle, 


Woodburn Farm, Spring Station, Woodford Co.fy- 
A 






And South-Down She, 


FOR SALE AT 






. J. ALEXANDER _ 








AND PAPER 
Painter. 


Prompt and careful attention given 
Cutalogues contain- 


iptive Catalogue of Fruits, 10c. 
« Ornamental Trees, &c., 10c. 
“ Greenhouse Plants, &c., 5c. 


Ellwanger & Barry, 

Mount Hope Nurseries, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
feb20-3t 





EVERYBODY HIS OWN PAINTER 


Contains instructions for mixing and ust 
all shades of colors, so that farmers and others of or- 
dinary intelligence can execute a very respectsblt 
job—Painting their own houses, barns, fences,wag™ 
and farm machinery. 
number of valuable recipes on this subject, and sho 
be in the hands of every farmer and mechanic. 
colored chart. Will send a copy by mail for% 
prepaid by enclosing this amount to address of ©" 
Murrrepr, 612 North 5th St., St. Louis. feb6—ste" 


OSAGE 





HANGER, by a Practical How 









This work contains o larg 






Hass 
cents 








Orange Heigt 


PLANTS by the thouss? 
one hundred thousand * 
million. Address, 

WESLEY YOUNG, Lock Box ow 
Bloomington, Ils 
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a cough, Cold, or Sore Throat. 


REQUIRES IMMEDIATE ATTENTION, AND 
ALA SHOULD BECHECKED. IF ALLOWED 
i) IAL TO CONTINUE, 

BroncH Bey Irritation of the Lungs, a per- 

\7 manent Throat Affection, or 


an Incurable Lung Disease 
I8 OFTEN THE RESULT, 


. Ty ’ ‘4 
Brown's 
. 16 fy 
Bronchial ‘Troches, 
Having a direct influence to the parts, give imme- 
diate relief. 
For Bronchitis, Asthma, Catarrh, Con- 


sumptive and Throat Diseases, 
TROCHES ARE USED WITH ALWAYS GOOD SUCCESS. 


SINGERS AND PUBLIC SPEAKERS 


will find Trocues useful in clearing the voice when 
taken before Singing or Speaking, and relieving the 
throat after au unusual exertion of the vocal organs. 
The TrocHES are recommended and prescribed by 
Physicians, and have had testimonials from eminent 
men throughoutthe country. Being an article of true 
merit, and having ProveD their efficacy by a test of 
many years, each year finds them in new localities in 
various parts of the world, and the TrocueEs are uni- 
versally pronounced betver than other articles. 





Osrain only “Brown’s Broncuiat Trocues,” and 
do not take any of the WoRTHLESS IMITATIONS that 
may be offered. 


Dec. 26-4m. SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


GRAPE VINES. 

We have a fine lot of strong, well-rooted vines, con- 
sisting of Concord, Hartford, Ives’, Iona, Norton’s 
Virginia, &c , which we guarantee to be inferior to 
none, and equaled by very few sent out by other parties. 
Price List now ready and sent to a]l applicants free. 

Address, E. A. RIEHL & BRO., Alton, Ill. 

oct3-6mos 
PREMIUM CHESTER WHITES FOR SALE. 

We offer for sale, Singly, or in Pairs, Premium Pure 
Chester White Pigs, anumber of them the progeny of 
our Gen. Grant Boar, the winner of Ist prize at thelate 
Chester Co. Ag’! Fair. Also the winner of the 1st prize 
in3 different States during the past fall. Pigs ship- 
ped in pairs warranted not akin. Breeding Sows now 
ready to serve. Addres , W. T. & M. PAINTER, 
Jan 23-5m ] Near West Chester, Chester Co., Pa. 


YOU WANT MARTHA! 


Every Grape-Grower wants it, as the Best, Most 
Valuable and Reliable Waite Wine AND TABLE 
Grape, yet introduced to the American people. In 
every way as Perfectly Hardy, Healthy, Productive 
and Vigorous in Growth as the Concord, from which 
itisaSeedling. It is, however, more refined and del- 
icate in flavor, and ripens about 10 days earlier. It 
is Sweet, Rich and Sprightly, and will occupy even a 
higher position among White Grapes than the Con- 
cord holds among black ones. Also, Splendid one 
and two-year Vines of Concord, Hartford, Ives, Del- 
aware, Weehawken, Salem, Rogers’ and Allen’s Hy- 
brids, Iona, &c. Send stamps for Illustrated De- 
scriptive Catalogue of over 50 Varieties of Grapes and 
Small Fruits, to GEO. W. CAMPBELL, 
_ja23-8t] Delaware, Ohio. 


The Comstock & Glidden SPADER 


A substitute for the plow in preparing the ground for 
seed. The only successful thing of the kind in the 
world. For circulars, address, Enw. P. Avuis & Co. 
feb6-5t Milwaukee, Wis. 


GOODRICH POTATOES. 
WARRANTED GENUINE. 














Harrison, $2 50 per bushel, $6 per barrel. 
Gleason, 2 00 “6 $5 = 
Early Goodrich, 2 00 “ $5 . 
uzco, 1 75 “ $4 “ 
Coppermine, 1 75 “ $4 " 
White Peachblow 2 00 ~ $5 “is 


Delivered at express office, package free. Address, 
JOHN A. WARDER, 

Cleves, Hamilton County, Ohio. 

A NEW BOOK. 

AGENTS ARE MAKING FROM $10 TO $20 PER 

DAY IN selling the “COMPLETE HERBALIST; 

Or, Tue PeoeLe Toerr Own Paysicians.” For full 


fora 








particulars, address Dr. O. PHELPS BROWN, No. 19 








ANTED — AGENTS — $75 to $200 
per month, Nt hel go male and female, to intro- 
duce the GENUINE IMPROVED COMMON SENSE 
FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. This Machine 
will stitch, hem, fell, tuck, quilt, cord, bind, braid 
and embroider & most superior manner. Price 
only $18. Fully warranted for five years. We will 
pay $1000 for any machine that will ‘sew a stronger, 
more beautiful, or more elastic seam than ours. It 
makes the * Elastic Lock Stitch.” Every second 
stitch can be cut, and still the cloth canuot be pulled 
apart without tearingit. We pay Agents from $75 to 
$200 per month and expenses, or a commission from 
BECOMB & CO, FITTSBUNGI, TA. HOSTON: MASS et 
\. "A.; BOSTON e 

8T. LOUIS, MO. ae ow one 

CAUTION.—Do not be imposed upon by other parties palming 
off worthless cast-iron machines, under the same name or other- 


wise. Ours is the only genuine and prac’ cheap 
machine manufactured. 
WANTED stg A E § — To Seli the 





AMERICAN KNITTING 
Price eS: The mo gene cheapest and x! JJ 1) Se 
os ae ) knit eee oe per minute. Li 
nducements to gents. AMERICAN KNITTING 
MACHINE CO., Boston, Mass., or St. Louis, Mo. and 


ja93t febdt 


To Whom It May Concern. 


Strawberry, Raspberry and Blackberry Plants, of 
all the Leading Varieties For Sate CHEAPER THAN 
Ever Berore Orrered. Also Root Cuttings, Cur- 
rant and Goosberry Bushes, Grape Vines, Asparagus 
Roots and Early Rose Potatoes, all Warranted Gen- 
uine and of the Best Quality. Persons wishing to 
plant any of the above, would do well to send for a 
List of Our Low Prices previous to purchasing else- 











where. Correspondence Solicited, and Satisfaction 
Guaranteed. CHAS. COLLINS, 
ja 16-10t] Moorestown, N. J. 





A MYSTERY--ANY PERSON 
sending us their address with 25 cents enclosed, will 
receive by mail the name and carte-de-visite of their 
future wife or husband. Norris & Co., 52 John St. 
jan30-10t New York. 


WILLIAM MILLER, JR., 


Importer and Breeder of 


COTSWOLD SHEEP. 


Post-office address, AtTua, Canada West. 
feb13-ly _ 


HARRISON SEED POTATOES 


For sale by E, A. RIEHL & BRO., Alton, Illinois, 
at $2 50 per busbel; $6 per barrel. ja9-4m 





Tree Seeds, and Small Fruits, 


PRE-PAID, BY MAIL. 

A complete and judicious assortment. 25 sorts of 
either Seeds $1.00. True Cape Cod Cranberry, with 
directions for culture on high or low land. New 
fragrant Everblooming Japan Honeysuckle, charm- 
ing new hardy vine, 50 cents each, $5.00 per dozen, 
prepaid. New Early Rose Potato, 75 cents per Ib., 
5 lbs. $3.00, pre-paid. Priced Catalogues to any ad- 
dress, also trade lists. Seeds on Commission. 


AGENTS WANTED. 
B. M. WATSON, 
Old Colony Nurseries & Seed Establishment 


Plymouth, Mass. 
Jan 9 3m 


Established 1842. 





Fairbank’s Standard 
SCALES, 


ox OF ALL SIZES. 
Fairbanks, Greenleaf & Co., 
209 Market Street, St.Louis, Mo. 


FRUIT TREES! 


Send for a CATALoGuE of the PIKE COUNTY NUR- 
SERIES. A large stock of Extra one-year-old Apple 
Trees; Splendid two-year-old Pear Trees; Grape Vines, 
&e.,&c. Address, STARK, BARNETT &CO., 

Oct 3-6m] Louisiana, Mo. 

APPLE GRAFTS. 


All the leading hardy Western Varieties. Send for 
Sample and List; will besold verylow. Apple Seed for 
sale—warranted fresh. Dr. JNO. E. ENNIS & CO. 
Jan2-3m] Great Western Nursery, Lyons, Iowa. 











Grape Plants and Wood. 
A splendid lot of Norton’s Virginia layers; also, Ives, 
Hartford Prolific, Concord and Rogers’ No. 1. Plants 
and Wood at low rates. Address, 

Dr. C. W. SPALDING, 
President Cliff Cave Wine Company, 
St. Louis or Kirkwood, Mo. 
AGENTS WANTED FOR 


How to Make the Farm Pay 


How to double the value of land and the profits on 
stock; how to raise three times the quantity of all 
farm crops to an acre, etc. 750 pages. 140 illustra- 
tions. Agents’ Commissions $100 to $200 per Month, 
according to ability andenergy. Send for a Circular 
to ZEIGLER, McCURDY & CO., Philadelphia, Pa., 
Cincinnati, 0., Chicago, IIl., or St. Louis, Mo. 
jan23—3m., 


feb13-4t 











CRESYLIC & CARBOLIC 
COMPOUNDS. 
Cresylic Plant Protector, 


For the protection of trees, plants, etc., from insects. 
In cans, 1, 3and 5 pounds. 


Cresylic Sheep Dip: 
A safe and certain cure for scab. Will alse destroy 
vermin on sheep; increase the quantity and improve 
the quality of the wool. t 
Cresylic Ointment 
Destroys screw worm, cures foot-rot, and is a healing 
wash for galls and sores. 
Carbolic Disinfecting Soap 


Will destroy vermin on animals and protect them 
from flies, ete. 


Cresylic Medicated Toilet Soap 

Heals chapped hands, cutaneus eruptions, piles, ete. 

Cresylic Salt Rheum Soap 
Cures salt rheum and similar diseases. 
Cresylic Laundry Soap, 

For washing and disinfecting clothing, bedding, 

rooms, etc. 


Also, ROOFING PITCH and FELT, CAR- 
BOLIC ACID, Etc. 

Send for circulars and price lists to ST. LOUIS COAL 
TAR CO., 324 North 3d St., Saint Louis, Mo. 





feb27-2t. 


Grand street, Jersey City, N. J. 





jan30-6m 


OAKLAND HERD--PURE BRED 
Short Horns, of the most valuable strains of blood 
at all times for sale. Also, 


BERKSHIRE PIGS. 


Catalogues turnisbed upon application. 


jan30-lyr D M. McMILLAN, Xenia, Ohio. 


CHOICE SHORT HORNS. 

SEND for Catalogue of the herd. Farm and resi- 
dence adjoining Harristown (Toledo, Wabash and 
Western R. R.,) Macon county, Illinois 

May 23-ly. J. H. PICKRELL. 











Illustrated Floral Guide and Catalogue of SEE 8 
and PLANTS, is now published, containing descr p- 
tions of over 1,600 varieties of Flower Seeds 4d 


Plants. It is splendidly illustrated with about thirty 
elegant wood engravings and two beautiful colored 
plates; one of which will be the celebrated 


“Mrs. POLLOCK” Geranium; 
colored from nature. In it will be found designs for 
arranging the flower garden, together with full direc- 
tions for Sowing Seed, Transplanting, &c. This work 
will be sent free to all my customers, and to all others, 
on receipt of ten cents, which is not half the actual cost. 

I am also introducing to the Public my new Tomato, 
the LYMAN MAMMOTH CLUSTER, Dr. D. Rice, 
says: ‘Everybody should have it.” For Illustrated Cir- 
cular, containing description, recommendations, &c. 

Address WM. H. LYMAY, Importer of Seeds, Bulbs 
and Plants, Leverett, Mass. Jan.2tMyl 


“ i] 
Veterinary Hssay. 

Now Ready—“PRIZE ESSAY, on 
PURGATIVE AGENTS TO THE HORSE.” 
Price 25 cents. May be obtained from the author, 

T. K. QUICKFALL, V.5S., 
Veterinary Surgeon, Lexington, Ky. 
N.B.—Address, without delay, to secure « copy, as 
it is no “catch-penny”—it will repay the reader well. 
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COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD. 





March 6, 
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free of Postage. 


Send for Circulars, 


GENERAL WESTERN 


207 


PRPPAAAAAAReernmen 


North Second Street, 
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BROWN’S IMPROV ED 


CORN PLANTER. 


WML. ROBNIG ck CO., 
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AGENTS, 


bs - St. Louis, Mo. 


Send for Circulars. 


Deere’s Genuine Moline Plows. 


Walking & Sulky Cultivators. 


BUCKEYE REAPER & MOWER Improved for 1869. 


Agricultural Implements, 


Li _mar6-2 ft 


Farm and Garden Seeds. 











BANNER MILLS, 


1308 and 1310 Franklin Avenue. 
PRICE LIST. 
Banner Mills X XXX, per barrel, : $11 co 
Freudenau’s extra, per barrel, - 9 00 
Banner Mills extra per barrel, ‘ 8 00 
Rye flour per barrel, . 7 00 
Oat meal, fine, medium and coarse, per r bs arrel, 14 00 
Cracked wheat per barrel, é g 10 00 
Graham flour per barrel, A é 10 50 
Pearl barley per pound, ° . 124 
Buckwheat flour per pounds... 5 
Buckwheat flour, pat’d hul’d, per pound, 64 
Hominy per barrel, é . 6 50 
Corn grits per barrel, é 6 50 
Cornmeal, granulated, per barrel, 4 00 
Ground up corn, for feed, per 100 ths., 1 40 
Bran, for feed, per 100 bhs., 1 00 
Shipstuff, for feed, per 100 ths. be 1 25 
Wheat screenings, for feed, per 100 ths . 1 10 


Sold and delivered in quantities to suit corsumers. 


WM. FREUDENAU. 


Osage Orange: 


SEED. 


We call the attention of Farmers and Nurserymen 
—. = the fact, that we are just in receipt of 


“ONAGE ORANGE SHED, 


Received within the last few days 


Ya DIRECT FROM TEXAS. 


We recommend it as PURE and GENUINE. We 
offer it at a price that will defy competition. Any 
information will be willingly given by addressing, 


BARNUM & BRO., 


Nos. 14 and 16 North 2d Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
feb27-8t 








$40 STITCH! $3750 


$40 $40 first class SEWING MA- $37 50 
S40 CHINESgivenaspremiumsfor $37 50 
$40 $37 50 worth of subscriptions $37 50 
$40 for WOOD’S HOUSEHOLD $37 50 
$40 ADVOCATE, afirst-class Fam- $37 50 
$40 ily paper, at 75 cts.ayear. Also $37 50 
$32 TICK! TICK! $30 
$32 AMERICAN WATCHES, $30 
$32 worth $32, given for $30 worth $30 
$32 of su bscriptions. Also $30 
$12 DICTIONARY. $12 
$12 Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary, $12 
$12 worth $12, givenas premiums for$l2 $12 
$12 worth of subscriptions. Also $12 


$100 
$80 


$100 
$80 


Sunday School 
LIBRARIES, 


$60 Large or small, to be selected from $60 
$50 400 volumes of the very best Books $50 
$40 published, and given asa premium $40 
$30 for an equivalent amount of sub- $30 
$24 scriptions. $24 


&c. Also several other premiums equally liberal. &e. 
J The ADVOCATE, (formerly called the Pros--ty 
pectus,) contains 16 large pages, and aims to promote 
Knowledge, Virtue, and Temperance. It has been en- 


larged and improved three times in 27 months. Send 
for : specimen copy. Address 8S. S. WOOD, 
It. P. 0. Building, Newburgh, N. Y. 


MENEELY’S BELLS. _ 


60 (Established in 1826.) 
Poy Nas Bells for Churches, Academies, 
Factories, etc., of which more have 
been made at this establishment 
than at ali the other founderies in 
the country combined. Materials 
used, PURE COPPER AND TIN. All 
Bells warranted. An Illustrated 
Catalogue sent free upon application 
MENEELY, West Troy, N. Y. 

feb27-15t 


toE. A. & G.R. 


ST. LOUIS GENERAL MARKETS, 


a 
Orrick oF THE RuRAL WorLD AND VALLEY Fanurp, 
March 2, 1869, 

The skies are bright, the cold has receded toward; 
the North, and it seems now, that right on the thresh. 
hold of spring, we sball also have spring weather, Jt 
never does much good to give opinions on this subj 
because we cannot by so doing affect anything; never. 
theless, the cold we have had has been beneficial jg 
checking vegetation, and consequently also the push. 
ing ot fruit buds. With the exception of peaches, all 
are right. 

There is little change to notice in matters of trade, 
Our millers are out of market and their mill-whegls 
standing still, consequently transactions in wheat ar 
small. We notice this difference in the pork market; 
that, while in Chicago, there are a great many hogs 
left over at each market day, and ace ording to the 
Prairie Farmer “it was impossible to clear the peng,” 
even at lower figures—all hogs brought to St. Louis, 
find a ready sale at our last quotations. 

We notice friends from Illinois, large dealers, wish. 
ing to purchase stock in St. Louis; evidences that I]. 
linois has more feed than stock to consume the same, 
Wo noticed a good many steers while traveling 
through the State (Illinois) recently, but they seemed 
small, but will make good beef in June or July. We 
quote: 

Tonacco—Unchanged, with a soy demand; new 
inferior green and frosted lugs, $3@4; do sound, $4 
(@6; unsound and common, old, S6@ 8; sound fillers, 
$8@9 50; light colored, $12@14; medium bright 
fillers, 813@16. 

Wneat—Choice spring, $1 25@1 35; white winter 
thin, $1 45@1 50; prime, $175; best of red and white 
winter, $2; spring, for seed, $1 75. 

Corn—Very dull; mixed, 63@65c; 
white, 70c. 

Oats—65@/70e, according to color and quality. 

Rye—Very firm, and in demand; $1 32@1 35. 

BarLey—Firm and unchanged; Iowa and Illinois, 
$2@2 20; Minnesota, $2 25@2 30. Seed to be had 
in St. Louis. 

Hay—In steady demand; $22 to $23 # ton. 

Provisions—Shoulders, dry salt, 13c; clear sides, 
16} @16fc; plain canvass sugar-cured hams, 18@1% 
P Ib; mess pork, $ $32@33 50. 

Larp—Jobbing at 1si@l1 9c in tierces, and 204@2le 
# tb in kegs. 

Tatiow—In demand at 12c P Ib for prime. 

Pouttry—High and scarce. 

Hipes—In demand. Market easier at 25c for dry 





yellow, 68¢; 


flint: 20@2le for dry salt; 114@11¥e for green do. 
Eaes—Dull and lower, at 14@16c, shippers’ count 


and recounted. 

Butrrer—Choice roll and packed in demand, scarce 
and firm at 36@38@40c. Inferior to medium roll, 
nominal at 23@30c. 

Srep—Flax, $2 25@2 35. Sales 15 sks timothy at 
$3 60, sks extra; retail lot do at $3 75; 3 sks clover, 
at $10 50, sks in; retail lots do, at $10 75, pkgs extra. 

Woot—We quote: Tub-washed, 52@54c; do and 
picked, 54@56c; fleece-washed, 37@45c ; unwashed, 
27@33e. 

Broom Corn—Firm at $300@350 # ton. 

AppLes—Common to choice, @ bbl, $5@8. 

CRANBERRIES—#P bbl, $20@23. 

Featners—Prime live geese, P th, 68@/70c. 

Pras—Green, ? bus, $2 60@2 80. 

VinEGAR—# gallon, 20@35c. 

Breans—Castor, # bu, $2 35; inferior white, $1 60 
@2 50; medium, $3@3 75; choice, $41@4 25. 

CHEESE—W. R., ® th, 21@22c; Ohio factory, 22 
22}c; N. Y. factory, 23@234c; English dairy, 23 
23he. 

Corrre—Rio, fair, # th, 23@24c; good to prime, 
244(@25c; choice Rio, 254@26c. 

Hops—Wisconsin, @ th, 10@15c ; New York, 16@ 
20. 

Rice—Carolina, @ tb, 10@114c; Louisiana, 4@ 
104c. 

MoLASSsE s—Plantation, ® gal, 80@ 0c ; New York, 
65c@$i ; Hanna’s syrup, 85(@95e. 

Sr eps—Flax, $2 25@2 35; Timothy, $3@3 45; 
Hungarian, $1 75; Millet, $1 40@1 50; Hemp, $2; 
Clover, $9 75@ 10 25. 

SaLtt—Domestic, P bbl, $2 

Suaar—Cuba, @ lb, 4@ 16es Porto Rico, 15@I1%6 
Demarara, 17@18c; Louisiana, 154@18c. 

St. Louis Live Stock Market. 

CattLe—Market without noticeable change. Re- 
ceipts moderate, with good demand for butchers’ stock. 
No. 1 shipping steers, $7@7 50; No. 1 butchers’ stuck, 
$6@6 50; No. 2 do, $5@5 50; lower grades at 8? 
much per head, as parties can ayree. 

Mutton SuHeep—Fat in good demand, at $3 50@5 
50 per head. 

Hoas—No. 1 fat, weighing over 250 ths, $10 75; 250 





Ibs fat, $10@10 50; 200 Ibs, $9@9 50. 
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